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THE POPLAR AND THE WILLOW. 


From the German of Uhland. 
BY CAROLINE DE 
THE POPLAR. 
Ona eters a maiden bent her knee, 


CRESPIGNY. 


And planted thereby a poplar tree. 
Look up with thy lofty spire to the skies, 
For his spirit is risen to Paradi 


As my hands in prayer are upward thrown, 
Mount every twig to the starry zone ; 
As my eyes turn to Heaven in longing love, 
Point every leaf to the blest above ; 
And whilst you rustle, in whispers say, 
*To him—to him,—aloft,—away !’ 
Then rise o'er this tomb, thou poplar tree, 
And stand an image of grief and me !” 


THE WILLOW. j 
On a gravestone a yeung man bent his knee, 
And planted thereby a willow tree. 
“« Earthward and downward, thou Weeping Willow, 
My love has made in the cold earth her pillow. 


As my tears o’er her 


Ever sprinkle her tur 


rave fall fast and bright, 
ith the dews of night ; 


As my straining arms would her bier enlace, 
And long to clasp her in close embrace : 
Thus wind round her corse thy roots, and go 
To her, to her—below—below ! 

Then shadow her tomb, thou willow tree, 

And stand an emblem of grief and me!” 


For the Anglo American. 
WHEN DO THEY MOST THINK OF ME! 
** When think they of me most ?” 


A sweet voice seemed to say— 
And springing from my seat, 


I flung my book | 
Bright pleasure marked my face 


At that familiar tone ;— 
I found it but a phantasy, 
And I was there alone. 
I closed my eyes in sleep ; 
Again voice swept by, 
Like some bright angel's notes, 
Sung softly sweet on high. 
When think they of me most 
The view less soul did say : 
“ When weeps my mother most for me, 
When does my sister pray ? 
** At morn, at noon, at night, 
Their gentle forms I see,— 
And oh! I weep to think 
I may not with them be. 
Beside my father’s board, 
Tas besry hand of parting 
heav i 
Has rested on his brow. 


“ And she, the lightly loved, 
The pensive girl of yore— 


Whose smooth 


rown tresses fell 


A peaceful forehead o’er, 
Whose dove-like, hazel eyes, 


So often smiled on me,— 


Say, does she ever send a sigh 
Across the billowy sea? 


“ And he, the youthful one, 
The loved and cherished boy,— 
Whose lip was never still, 


Hopes 


But gushing 


e’er with song— 
that we may meet, 


(Our wanderings at an end,) 
Or leaves he never more to think 
Upon his early friend ! 
“ And thou—Dost ever deem 
Our friendship of a day, 
Will fade ovt from our souls, 
As sunset fades away * 
’ ~ Oh, no; for thou art true, 
And ever true will be : 
Thoo art the only one can tell, 
When most'they think of me.” 
The voice had ceased its tone : 
“But still the soul was nigh, 
I knew it hovered round 
And waited my reply. 


| = mother ever weeps, 


2. No. 9. 


hy sister ever prays, 

Thine honoured father ever mourns 

The brightness of his days! 
The girl with hazel eyes, 

Has not a thought for thee : 
Her time speeds swiftly by, 

In gaiety and glee. 
bie erished friend dwelt on 

y memory for an hour ; 

Then let it from his bosom fall, 

As falls a withered flower. 


When Daylight glides away, 
With silver-sandalled feet, 


And lengthening shadows mark 
The reign of evening sweet ; 
When Midnight folds her wings 


Over the sleeping sea, 
And Nature's throbbing heart is hush’d,— 
Then will J think of thee! 


And may the angel, Hope, 
the 
With ever-smiling lip, 
Soft kiss thy sealéd eyes; 
With purple pinions guard, 
Till some few moons pass by ; 
Then wake thee from a dreamless sleep, 
Beneath thine own blue sky! Cc. 8. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF TRAFALGAR. 
This day, the 21st October, is the thirty eighth anniversary of the vi of 
Trafalgar, and of the death of the hero who achieved it. The admirable “ Life 
of Nelson,” by Southey, ough to be familiar to every Englishman. They who 
are unacquainted with it will be grateful to us for the extracts which we shall 
present to them from its pages; whilst rue pay will bestow upon those 

s a new and solemn interest for those read@rs even to whom the entire work is 
intimately known. To this end, therefore, we shal! confine our extracts chiefly 
to the events of the day—rapidly glancing at Nelson's previons career, and se- 
lecting by the way such anecdotes of him, and such of his sayings, as are the 
most characteristic of him. 

Horatio Nelson was born September 29, 1758, in the parsonage-house of 
Burnham Thorpe, a village in the county of Norfolk, of which his father was 
rector. He very early manifested au inclination for the sea. When at school, 
at Downham,* he gave strong indication of what his mind was tending to ; he 
would make his panties pump up water, while he floated his paper ships down 
the stream. At only twelve years of age he read in the county newspaper that 
‘his uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling, of the navy was appointed to the Raicsn- 
nable, of sixty-four guns. “ Do, William,” said he to a brother, who was a 
year and a half older than himself, “ write to my father, and tell him that I 
\should like to go to sea with uncle Maurice. Accordingly Captain Suckling 
was written to. ‘ What,"’ said he in his answer, * has poor Horatio done, who 
is so weak, that he, above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out at sea? 
But let him come ; and the first time we go into action a cannon ball may knock 
off his head and provide for him at once.” 

It is manifest from these words that Horatio was not the boy whom his uncle 
would have chosen to bring up in his own profession. He was never of a 
body, yet he had already given proofs of that resolute heart and ahianem al 
mind which, during his whole career of labour and of glory, so eminently dis- 
tinguished him. When a mere child he strayed a bird's nesting from his grand- 
‘mother’s house ; the dinner hour elapsed ; he was absent, and could notbe 
‘found ; and the alann of the family became very great, forthey apprehended 
ithat he might have been carried off by gipsies. At length, search had 
‘been made for him in varus directions, he was discovered alone, sitting com- 
posedly by the side of a brvok which he could not get over. * 1 wonder, child,” 
said the old lady when she saw him, “ that hunger and fear did not drive you 
home.” “ Fear! grandmother,” replied the future hero, “I never saw fear— 
what is it'’’ Once, after the winter holidays, when he and his brother William 
had set off on horseback to return to school,they came back, because there had 
been a fall of snow ; and William, who dd not much like the journey, said it 
was tuo deep to venture on ‘If that be the case,”’ said the father, “ you cer- 
tainly shall not go, but make another attempt ; and ifthe road is dangerous you 


enough to have afforded them a reasonable excuse ; but Horatio was not to be pre- 
vailed upon to turn back. We niust go on,”’ said he ; remember, brother, it was 
left to our honor!” ‘There were fine pears growing in the schoolmaster’s 
garden, which the boys regarded as lawful booty, and in the highest de 
tempting ; but the boldest among them were afraid to venture for the prize. 
Horatio volunteered upon this service ; he was lowered down at night from the 
bedroom window by some sheets, plundered the tree, was drawn up with the 
i ars, and then distributed them among his schoolfellows without reserving any 
himself. “ Heonly took them,” he said, “ because every other boy was 
afraid.”. Upon many océasions im after-life he declared. his indifference about. 
ize money, and expressed his contempt of those officers who made that their 


t she bei id off, Ca ope - was removed to the Triumph, seventy- 
frat, © goanabip in Thames. Tee wee 


may return ; but remember, boys, I leave it to your honor !* The snow was deep. 


We joined his uncle’s ship, the Raisonnable, which was then lying at Chathem ; 
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too inactive a life for a boy, and Nelson was therefore sent a voyage to the West 
Indies in the merchant-ship, commanded by Mr. John Rathbone, an excellent 
seaman, who had served as master’s mate under Captain Suckling,in the Dread- 
nought. He returned a practical seaman. , 

had not been months on the love of 
enterprise was excited by hearing that two ships were fitting out for a voyage 
of apy toward the North Pole, and with some difficulty he was allowed to 
join the expedition. 

* * * 

The ships were hemmed in by the ice. Young Nelson exposed himself in a 
daring manner. One night during the mid-watch, he stole from the ship with 
one of his comrades, taking advantage of a rising fog, and set off over the ice 
in pursuit of a bear. It was not long before they were missed. ‘The fog 
thickened, and Captain Lutwidge and his officers became rae alarme 
for their safety. Between three and four inthe morning the weather cleared, 
and the two adventurers were seen, ata considerable distance from the ship, 
attacking ahuge bear. The signal for them to return was immediately made : 
Nelson's comrade called upon him but in vain; his musket had flashed in the 

an; their ammunition was expended, and a chasm in the ice, which divided 

im from the bear, probably preserved his life. “ Never mind,” he cried ; “ do 
but let me get a blow at the devil with the but-end of my musket, and we shall 
have him.’’ Captain Lutwidge, however, seeing his danger, fired a gun, which 
had the desired effect of frightening the beast; and the boy then returned, 
somewhat afraid of the consequences of the trespass. ‘The captain reprimand- 
ed him sternly for conduct so unworthy of the office which he filled, and desired 
to know what motive he could have for hunting a bear? te Sir.” said he, pout- 
ing his lip, as he was wont to do when agitated, «“T wished to kill the bear, that 
I might carry the skin to my father.” 

Returning from this expedition, Nelson went to the East Indies, but was 
compelled to return in consequence of ill-health. Shortly after this he received 
his commission as Second Lieutenant of the Lowestoffe frigate,Captain William 
Locker, then fitting out for Jamaica. During one of their cruises the Lowe- 
stoffe captured an Amcrican letter-of-marque ; it was blowing a gale, and a 
heavy sea ranning. The First Lieutenant being ordered to board the prize,went 
below to put on his hanger. It happened to be mislaid ; and,while he was seek- 
ing it, Captain Locker came on deck. Perceiving the boat still alongside, and 
in danger every moment of being coy es he exclaimed, “‘ Have I no officer 
in the ship who can board the prize ?”” Nelson did not offer himself immediately, 
waiting, with his usual sense of propriety, for the First Lieutenant’s return ; 
but, hearing the Master volunteer, he jumped into the boat, saying, ‘‘ It is my 
turn now ; and if I come back it is yours.” 

But we must pass on, as rapidly as our enthralling subject will allow us, to 
the object of the day. 

When he attained the age of twenty-one, Nelson was posted ; his promotion 
had been almust as rapid as it could be. He was thoroughly master of his pro- 
fession, and his zeal and ability were acknowledged wherever he was known. 
In the West Indies be greatly distinguished himself on many occasions. We have 


* * * 


noticed his disregard of prize-money. ‘This is one am ong many instances which) | 


ight be cited. ; 
n his arrival at Sandy Hook, he waited on the Commander-in-Chief, admi- 


ral Digby, who told him he was come on a fine station for making prize- 
money. ‘ Yes, Sir,”’ Nelson made answer ; but the West Indies is the station 
for honour.”’ ide 

Major General Sir Thomas Shirley was at this time Governor of the Leeward 
Islands ; and when Nelson waited on him to inform him how he intended to act, 
and upon what grounds, he replied that, “old generals were not in the habit 
of taking advice from youn gentlemen. ’’—** Sir,” said the young officer, with 
that confidence in himself Eh never carried him too far, and always was 

ual to the occasion, “I am as old asthe Prime Minister of England, and 
think myself as capable of commanding one of his Majesty's ships as that Min- 
ister is of governing the state.” He was resolved todo his duty, whatever 
might be the opinion or conduct of others ; and upon this principle did 
he act throughout his career. On the 30th of January, 1793, about the com- 
menczement of the revolutionary war, Nelson was appointed to the Agamemnon, 
of 64 guns 
- There are three things, young gentleman,” said Nelson to one of his mid- 
shipmen, “ which you are constantly to bear in mind. First, you must always 
implicitly obey orders, without attempting to form any opinion of your own re- 
specting their propriety ; second!v, you must consider every man your enemy 
who speaks ill of your King ; and thirdly, you musthate a Frenchman as you 
do the devil.” With these feelings he engaged in the war. His hatred of the 
French, indeed, was intense and heartfelt. It was as if the whole nation had 
been but one man, and that one his own personal and bitter enemy. This feel- 
ing he expressed on many occasions. 7 

While in command of the Agamemnon, Nelson assisted most materially at 
the siege and reduction of Bastia. And here, speaking of his men, he says :— 
My seamen are now what British seamen ought to be—almost invincible. 
They really mind shot,no more than peas.” And, again :—‘* We are but few, but 
of the right sort.” Shortly afterwards, at the siege of Calvi, he served on 
shore. Here ashot struck the ground near him, and drove the small gravel 
into one of his eyes, whereby he lost the sight of it. one 

After the fall of Calvi his services were, by a strange omission, altogether 
overlooked, and his name was not even mentioned in the list of wounded. This 


was no were imputable tothe Admiral (Lord Hood), for he sent home to Go- | 


vernment Nelson’s journal of the siege, thatthey might fully understand the 
nature of his indefatigable and unequalled exertions. Nelson felt himself neg- 
lected. ‘* One hundred and ten days,” said he, “ I have been actually engag- 
at sea and on shore against the enemy, three actions against ships, two 
against Bastia in my ship, four boat actions, and two villages taken, and twelve 
sail of vessels burnt. I do not know that any one has done more. They have 
pot done me justice. But never mind, I'll have a gazette of my own.” How 
amply was this second-sight of glory realized ! ‘This confidence in himself he 
again e some time afterwards ina letter to his wife :—‘t One day or 
other I will have a long gazette to myself.” : 
In the battle off Cape St. Vincent, Nelson (then Commodore) inthe Captain 
seventy-four, bore a conspicuous part, and mainly assisted in gaining the victory. 
He was for a long time in action with the Santissima Trinidad, one hundred and 
thirty-six, the San Joseph, one hundred and twelve, the Salvador del Mundo, 
one hundred and twelve, the San Nicholas, eighty, the San Isidro, seventy-four 
another seventy-four, and another first-rate rowbridge, inthe Culloden, im- 
mediatety joined, and most nobly supported him ; and for nearly an hour did the 
Culloden and Captain maintain what Nelson called “‘ this apparently but not 
really unequal contest.” Such was the advantage of skill discipline, and 


* This anecdote is not in Southey, but is derived from another source, 


the confidence whieh brave men derive from them. Nelson having taken pos- 
isession of the San Nicholas, from that ship boarded the San Joseph, he himself 
leading the way ; and there, on the quarter-deck of an enemy’s first rate, he 


‘one, to William Fearney, one of his old Agamemnon’s, who, with the utmost 
‘coolness, put them under his arm, ‘“ bundling them up,” in the lively expres- 
‘sion of Collingwood, “ with as much composure as he would have made a fag- 
‘got, though twenty-two sail of their line were still within gun-shot.”’ 

_ As soon as the action was discontinued, Nelson went on board the Admiral’s 
ship. Sir John Jervis received him on the quarter deck, took him in his arms, 
‘and said he could not sufficiently thank him. For this victory the Commander- 
jin-Chief was rewarded with the title of Earl St. Vincent. Nelson, who, before 
ithe action was known in England, had been advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
\miral, had the Order of the Bath given him. 

| After what he would have called some trifling affairs, Sir Horatio (now Rear- 
‘Admiral of the Blue) sailed at the head of an expedition against Teneriffe. 
He was perfectly aware how desperate a service this was likely to prove. The 
‘enterprise was successful, and cost Nelson, who insisted upon heading the at- 
itack, an arm. 

| Inthe act of stepping out of the boat to land Nelson received a shot through 
the right elbow, and fell ; but as he fell he caught the sword which he had 
just drawn, in his left hand, determined never to part with it while he lived, for 
it had belonged to his uncle, Captain Suckling, and he valued it like a relic. Nis- 
ibet, who was close to him, placed him at the bottom of the boat, and laid his 
hat over the shattered arm, lest the sight of the blood, which gushed out in 
great abundance, should increase his faintness. He then examined the wound, 
and taking-some silk handkerchiefs from his neck bound them round tight over 
ithe lacerated vessels. Had it not been for this presence of mind in bis son-in 
‘law, Nelson must have perished. One of his barge-men, by name Lovel, tore 
‘his shirt into shreds, pa made a sling withthem for the broken limb. The 
‘then collected five other seamen, by whose assistance they succeeded, at Length 
‘in getting the boat afloat ; for it had grounded with the falling tide. Nisbet 
‘took one of the oars, and ordered the steersman to go close under the guns of 
the battery, that they might be safe from its tremendous fire. Hearing his voice 
‘Nelson roused himself, and desired to be lifted up in the boat that he might look 
‘about him. Nisbet raised him up, but nothing could be seen except the firing 
of the guns on shore, and what could be discerned by their flashef upon the 
stormy sea. ‘They pushed on for the Theseus. When they came alongside, 
ihe peremptorily refused all assistance in getting on board. He desired to have 
jonly a single rope thrown over che side, which he twisted round his left hand, 
isaying, “* Let mealone ; I have yet my legs left and one arm. ‘Tell the sur- 
igeon to make haste and get his instruments. I know I must lose my right arm 
'so the sooner it is offthe better.” ‘The spirit which he displayed in jumping up 
ithe ship’s side astonished everybody. 

| Early in the year 1698, Sir Horatio Nelson hoisted his flag in the Vanguard, 
jand was ordered to rejoin Earl St. Vincent. 

Immediately on his rejoining the fleet, he was despatched to the Mediterra- 
nean, with a small squadron, in orderto ascertain, if possible, the object of the 
great expedition which at that time was fitting out, under Buonaparte, at Tou- 
‘lon. The defeat of this armament, whatever might be its destination, was deem- 
ed by the British Government an object paramount to every other ; and Earl 
St. Vincent was directed, if he thought it necessary, to take his whole force in- 


ish fleet, as a thing of inferior moment : but if he should deem a detachment 
sufficient, ‘ I think it almost unnecessary,” said the First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, in his secret iristructions, “* to suggest to you the propriety of putting it un- 
der Sir Horatio Nelson.” 

With a reinforcement from Lord St. Vincent, and after along, an anxious, 
and a fruitless chase, Nelson then determined immediately to return to Alex- 
‘andria ; and the British fleet accordingly, withevery sail set, stood once more 
ifor the coast of Egypt. On the Ist of August, about ten in the morning, they 
jcame in sight of Alexandria. At four in the afternoon, Captain Hood, in the 
Zealous, made the signal for the enemy’s fleet. For many preceding days Nel - 
son had hardly taken either sleep or food : he now ordered his dinner to be ser- 
ved, while preparations were making for battle ; and when his officers rose 
from table and went to their separate stations, he said to them, * Before this 
time to-morrow I shall have gained a Peerage or Westminster Abbey.”’ 

During the whole pursuit, it had been Nelson’s practice, whenever circum- 
stances would permit, to have his Captains on board the Vanguard, and explain 
to them his own ideas of the different and best modes of attack, and such plans 
as he proposed to execute on falling in with the enemy, whatever their situa- 
tion might be. ‘There is no possible position, it is said, which he did not take 
into calculation. His officers were thus fully acquainted with his principles of 
tacties ; and such was his confidence in their abilities, that the only thing deter- 
mined upon, in case they should find the French at anchor, was for the ships to 
form as most convenient for their mutual support, and to anchor by the stern. 
“* First gain the victory,” he said, ** and then make the best use of it you can.”’ 
The moment he perceived the position of the French, that intuitive genius with 
‘which Nelson was endowed displayed itself ; and he instantly determined on 
his plan of battle. Captain Berry, when he comprehended the scope of the de- 
sign, exclaimed with transport, “ Ifwe succeed, what will the world say !” 
* There is noif in the case,” replied the Admiral : “ that we shall succeed is 
certain ; who may live totell the story is a very different question.” 

Of the victory of the Nile (of which Nelson said, “ Victory is not a name 
strong enough for such a scene—it isi conquest”) our necessarily brief and 
hasty sketch of the career of the hero will not permit us to give many particu- 
lars. Of thirteen sail of the line nine were taken and two burned : of the four 
frigates one was sunk ; another, the Artimese, was burned in a villanous man- 
ner by her captain, M. Estandlet, who having fired a broadside at the Theseus, 

truck his colours, then set fire to the ship, and escaped with most of his crew 
to shore. The British loss, in killed and wounded, amounted to eight hundred 
and ninety-five. Westcott was the only captain who fell. Three thousand one 
hundred and five of the French, including the wounded, were sent on shore by 
artel, and five thousand two hundred and twenty-five perished. 

In the course of the battle Nelson received a severe wound or the head from 
a piece of langridge shot. Captain Berry caught him in his arms as he was fal- 
ling. The great effusion of blood occasioned an apprehension that the wound 
was mortal. Nelson bimself thought so. A large flap of the skin of the fore- 
lhead, cut from the bone, had fallen over oue eye, and the other being blind 
ve was in total darkness. When he was carried down the surgeon—in the 
|midst of a scene scarcely to be conceived by those who have never seen a cock- 
ipit in time of action, and the heroism which ia displayed amid its horrors—with 
a natural and pardonable eagerness, quitted the poor fellow then under his hands 
he might instantly attend the Admiral. ‘“ No,” said Nelson, “ I will take 


turn with my brave fellows.” ‘Nor would he suffer his own wound to be 


‘received the swords of the officers, giving them, as they were delivered, one by 


tothe Mediterranean, to relinquish, for that purpose, the blockade of the Span- - 
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examined til] every man who had been previously wounded was properly attend || Between one and two the fire of the Danes slackened ; about two it ceased 


ed to. 


rom the greater part of their line, and some of their lighter ships were adrift. 


The battle of the Nile shook the power of France. ‘‘ Buonaparte,” said | It was, however, difficult to take possession of those which struck, because the 


Nelson, in a letter, immediately after the battle, to the Governor of Bombay, batteries on Amak Island protected them, and because an irregular fire was 


‘has never yet had to contend with an English officer, and I will make him re- 
Fate: us.” Buonaparte had yet much to learn ; and on the Plains of Waterloo 
ere was a Wellington to finish his education. 
Nelson was now at the summit of glory. Honours and rewards were show- 
ered upon him by all those powers to whom his success had given temporary 
relief. In his own country the King granted honourable augmentations to his 


‘kept up from the ships themselves as the boats approached. 

| By half-past two the action had ceased along that part of the line which was 
astern of the Elephant, but not with the ships ahead and the Crown Batteries 
Nelson seeing the manner in which his boats were fired upon when they went 
to take possession of the prizes, became angry, and said, he must either send 
jon shore to have this irregular proceedmg stopped, or send a fireship and burn 


armorial ensign. He was created Baron Nelson of the Nile, and of Burnham 
Thorpe with a pension of £2,000 for his own life, and those of his two imme- 


diate successors. A grant of £10,000 was voted tohim by the East India) 
j;thees poor devoted Danes. Nelson, who was as humane as be was brave, was 


Company ; honours and presents were voted to him by other companies and cor 

rations ; the city of London presented a sword to him, and to each of his 
aptains ; and the First-Lieutenants of all his ships were promoted. 

ith merely a general notice of his eminent services (the bare enumeration 

of which would occupy a column) at Malta, Sicily, and Naples ; for which 

t other honours and splendid rewards, the King of Naples bestowed ou 

him the Dekedom of Bronte, worth, it was said, £3, a-year. We pass to 


what Nelson himself then considered the most tremendous of his battles—the: 


battle of Copenhagen. 

From the Mediterranean Nelson returned to England where he was received 
with every mark of popular honour. Here he remained a few months. 

The Addington Administration was just at this time formed : and Nelson, 
who had solicited employment, and been made Vice-Admiral of the Blue, was 
sent to the Baltic, assecond in command, under Sir Hyde Parker, by Earl St. 


Vincent, the new First Lord of the Aduiralty. The justice of the expedition) 


to the Baltic has sometimes been questioned ; here 1s its justification. The 
three Northern Courts had formed a confederacy for making land resign her 
naval rights. Of these Courts, Russia was guided by the passions of its Empe- 
ror, Paul, a man crazed by the possession of greater power than can ever be 
safely, or perhaps innocently, possessed by weak humanity. Jeumark was 
French at heart, ready to co-operate in all the views of France. Sweden acted 
In acguiescence with the dictates of the two Powers whom it feared to offend. 
The Danish navy at this time consisted of 23 ships of the line, with about 31 
frigates and smaller vessels, exclusive of guard ships. The Swedes had 18 


ships of the line, 14 frigates and sloops, 74 galleys and smaller vessels, besides, 


gun-boats. ‘The Russians had 82 sail of the line and 40 frigates. Such a com- 
bination under the influence of France would soon have become formidable , aud 
never did the British Cabinet display more decision than in instantly preparing 
to crush it. 

When Nelson joined the fleet at Yarmouth he found the Admiral ‘a little 
nervous about dark nights and fields of ice.” “ But we must brace up,” said 
he ; “ these are not trmes for nervous systems.” The fleet sailed on the 12th 
of March (1801). 

* 


Nelson, who was now appointed to lead the van, shifted his fag to the Ele- 
nt, Captain Foley, a lighter ship than the St. George, and therefore fitter 

or the expected operations. Orders had been given to pass the Sound as svon 
as the wind would permit ; and, onthe afternoon of the 29th, the ships were 
cleared for action with an alacrity characteristic of British seamen. At day- 


* * * 


break on the 30th it blew a top-sail breeze from N. W. The signal was made]! 


and the fleet moved on inorder of battle ; Nelson’s division in the van, Sir 
Hyde's in the centre, and Admiral Graves’s in the rear. 

The enemy's force was not the only, nor the greatest, obstacle with which 
the British fleet had to contend : there was another to be overcome before they 
could come in contact with it. The channel was little known, and extrerfely 


intricate ; all the buoys had been removed, and the Danes considered this diffi-|| 


culty as almost insuperable, thinking the channel impracticable for so large a 
fleet. Nelson himself saw the soundings made, and the buoys laid down, boat- 
ing it upon this exhausting service, day and night, till it was effected. 

On the 2d of April (Good Friday), at five minutes after ten, the action com- 
menced. The plan of attack had been complete, but disconcerted by untoward 
accidents. Of twelve ships of the line, one was entirely useless, and two others 
im a situation where they could render but little service. Of the squadron o 


gun-brigs only one could get into action, and only two of the bomb-vessels| 


could reach their appointed station, and open their wortars on the arsenal, firing 
over both fleets. 

Nelson's agitation had been extrene when he saw himself, before the action 
begun, deprived of a fourth part of his ships of the line ; but no sooner was he 
in battle, where his squadron was received with the fire of more than a thousand 
guns, than as if that artillery, like music, had driven away all care and painful 
thoughts, his countenance brightened, and, as a bystander describes him, his con- 
versation became joyous, animated, elevated, and delightful. The Commander 


in-Chief meantime, near enough to the scene of action to know the unfavourable} | 
accidents which had so materially weakened Nelson, and yet too distant to)’ 


‘them. Half the shot from the Trekroner and from the batteries at Aimak at 

jthis time struck the sursendcred ships, four of which had got close together ; 
ps g ge 

jand the fire of the Buglish, im return, was equally or even more destructive to 


shocked at this massacre—for such he called it; aud with a presence of mind 
peculiar to himself, and never more singularly displayed than now, he retired 
to the sture-gallery and wrote thus to the Crown Prince :—* Vice Admiral 
Lord Nelson has been commanded to spare Denmark when she no longer re- 
sists. The line of defence which covered her shores has struck to the British 
jag; but if the firing is continved on the part of Denmark, he must set on fire 
all the prizes that he has taken, without having the power of saving the men 
whe have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes are the brothers, and 
should never be the enemies of the English.” A wafer was given him, but 
he ordered a candle to be, brought from the cock-pit, and sealed the letter with 
‘wax, affixing a larger coal than he ordinarily used. * This,”’ said he, “ is no 
ume to appear hurried and informal.” Captain Sir FP. Thesiger, who acted as 
his aide-de-camp, carried this letter with a flag uf truce. 

| It was spaedily agreed that there shoald be a suspension of hostilities for four 
,and twenty hours ; that all the prizes should be surrendered, and the wounded 
| Danes carried on shore. It bad been a murderous action. Our loss in killed 
and wounded was nine hundred and fifty-three. ‘The loss of the Danes, in- 
cluding prisouers, amounted to about six thousand. 

For the battle of Copenhagen, Nelsou was rased to the rank of Viscount— 
jan inadequate mark of me for services so splendid and of such paramount 
importance to the dearest interests of England. There was, however, some 
iprudence in dealing out honours to him step by step : had he lived long enough 
jhe would have fought his way up toa Dukedow. 

* * * * 


lu 1803, after a short and hollow peace, the war with France was renewed ; 
and the day after his Majesty’: message to Parliament, Nelsun departed to 
jtake possession of the Mediterranean fleet. He touk his station immediately off 
‘Toulon ; and there, with incessant vigilance, waited for the coming out of the 
lenemy. When he had been fourteen months off Voulon he received a vote of 
‘thanks from the city of London, for bis skill aud perseverance in blockading 
ithat part, so as to prevent the French from putting to sea. Nelson watched 
them with unremitting and almost censtieamer perseverance. ‘The station off 
‘Toulon he called his home. “ We are in the right fighting trim,” said he ; 
+ let them come as soon as they please.” The patience with which he watched 
(Toulon he spoke of, truly, as a perseverance at sea which had never been sur 
passed. From May, 1803, to August, 1805, he bitnself went out of his ship but 
‘three times ; each of those times was upon the King’s service, and neither ume 
absence exceeded an hour. 

* * * * * 
| War between Spain and England was declared ; and onthe 18th of January, 
jnee4, the Toulon fleet, having the Spaniards to co-operate with them, put to 
sea. But at the approach of Nelson they invariably fled. In vain he followed 
them to almost every corner of the globe. I'rustrated in all his hopes, after 
@ pursuit, to which, for its extent, rapidity, and pet®everance, no parallel can 
be produced, he judged it best tu reinforce the Channel fleet with his squadron, 
lest the enemy should bear down upon Brest with their whole collected force. 
On the 15th of August he joined Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant. No news 
had yet been obtained of the enemy ; and on the same evening he received or- 
iders to proceed, with the Victory and Superb, to Portsmouth. 
| Arrived in England, he went to his villa at Merton. Many days had not 
ela before Captain Blackwood, on his way to London with despatches, 
called on him at five in the morning. Nelson, who was already dressed, ex- 
claimed, the moment he saw him: “1 am sure you bring me news of the 
French and Spanish fleets! 1 think | shall yet have to beat them! De 
jon it, Blackwood,”’ he repeatedly said, “I shall yet give M. Villeneuve a rub- 
‘bing ” He was longing to get at the combined fleet»—he considered them as 
‘his own property—he would be miserable if any man but himself did the busi- 
‘ness ; he ought to have them, as the price and reward of his two years’ long 
| watching, and hrs hard chase. He offered his services to the First Lord of the 
‘Admiralt (Lord Barham). They were joyfully accepted, and he was desired 
ito select his own officers, and say what ships and how many he wanted. 
[To be concluded next week.} 


know the real state of the contending parties, suffered the most dreadful anxiety. 
To get to his assistance was impossible—both wind and current were against him. 
Fear for the event, insuch circumstances, would naturally preponderate in the 
bravest mind ; and, at one o'clock, perceiving that after three hours endurance the 
enemy’s fire was unslackened, he began to despair of success. ‘ I will make 
the signal of recal,” said he to hiscaptam, ‘ for Nelson's sake. If he is ina 
condition to continue the action successfully, he will disregard it ; if he is not, 
it will be an excuse for his retreat, and no blame cay be imputed to him.” 
Nelson was at this time, in all the excitement of action, paciug the quarter- 
deck. A shot through the mainmast knocked the splinters about ; and he ob- 
served to one of his officers with a smile, “It is warm work, and this day may 
be the last to any of us ata moment ”’—and then stopping short at the gang- 
way, added, with emotion—* But mark you, I] would not be elsewhere for thov- 
sands.” About this time the signal Lieutenant called out, that Number Thirty- 
nine (the sigual for discontinuing the action) was thrown out by the commander- 
in-chief. He continued to walk the deck, and appeared to take no notice of it- 
The s officer met him at the next turn, and asked if he should repeat it. 
“No,” he replied, “ acknowledge it.” He now paced the deck, inoving the 
stump of his lost arm in a manner which always indicated great emotion. * Do 
you know,” said he to Mr. Ferguson, “what is shown on “board the Com- 
mandér-in-Chief ! Number Thirty-nine!" Mr. Ferguson asked what that 
meant !—** Why, to leave off action!” ‘Lhen, shrugging up his shoulders. he 
otf No, damn me if} do! ‘You know. 
oley,”’ turning to the captain, ‘1 have only one eye—I have a right to be 
blind to his blind e mood 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 

Tus East Rapine or York Cive.—On Wednesday evening, Oct. 25, this 
|highly respectable body of cricket players, which numbers amongst its members 
ithe rising branches of nearly all the chief families in the riding, celebrated by a 
Iball in a Public Rooms of Beverley, the close of a season, that of 1843, 
marked by a considerable increase in practice, and the accession of several spi- 
rited players in their corps. ‘The ball-room was gaily decorated with flags, &c., 
and was crowded with the beauty and fashion ot the riding and neighbourhood. 
‘The evening's proceedings went off with great eclat. 

Nov. 1.—A match was played at 
| Hyde Park, Sheffield, between 1’. Hunt, of Sheffield, aud S. Dakin, of Leices- 
ter. Score: first S. Dakin 44 (caught out ;) 89 (cauglit out.) 
‘Second innings, S. Dakin 5 (bowled out :) T. Hunt thus, wiuuiug in one innings 
jin 40 runs to spare. 
| anv Mittuovse.—A match was played on Hyde Park Ground, 
\Sheffield, on Wednesday, Nov. 8, between 11 of Sheffield and 22 of Millhouse, 
lone innings each. The twenty-two went in first, and scored 105, and the ele- 
‘ven 70, Millhouse thus winning by 35ruus. The a afterwards sat down 
to an excellent supper, provided by Mr. Charles Ward, Rockingham Arms, 
‘Rockingham-street, and all appeared to enjoy themselves, the losers promising 
to play again next year for another good ** spread.” 
| match came off on Monday, Nov. 6, at 


of mind which sports with bitterness, he exclaimed, “ I really don’t see the sig- 
nal!” Presently he exclaimed, “Damn the signal! Keep mine for closer 


Bradley, near Huddersfie'd, between two of the former and two of the latter 


not out,) G, Berry first innings 4; wide balls 7 aad 3—total 16, 


~ 


. : 2 aes Score: Huddersfield ; Joseph Crosland marked 0 and 2, Andrew . 
battle, flying ‘That's the way I answer such signals! Nail mine to Bg rp, Sy ae wide balls 0 and 7—total 15. Dalton, G. Brook 1 and 1 
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DEcEMBER 238, 


WIDOWS. 
Fuller says, in his ‘ Holy State,’ that ‘the good widow's grief for her hus- 


band, though real is moderate ;’ and it is our object to illustrate the old divine’s | 


text by two famous and most ancient stories; but we would in the first place 
offer a few remarks upon the species widow. 

If widow be derived from the Latin viduus, void, then Mr. Weller the elder's! 
pronunciation, vidder, is the most etymological. We are, however, far from! 
sharing that gentleman’s feelings toward those ladies, cleverest of their class 
We love widows. We gain by their loss. And the rord to us and we fear to 
them is any thing but an ‘ aching void.’ 

In society a Miss is, not to make a pun, amiss. Your sixteens and seven- 
teens are always at sixes and sevens among themen. They are so walled about 
by what is proper and what is not proper, that they can do nothing but sit bolt 
upright with their arms folded. ‘heir sitting, walking, riding, dancing, talk- 
ing, are all carefully graduated to the proper. They start when you speak to 
them, as a pigeon does when it sees a hawk, and take hold of a man’s arm as 
thongh he were made of phosphorus ; and are bound to look silly, and take re- 
fuge under mamma’s wings, if the air be tainted by the ghost of a possible im- 
propriety. In Spanish society young ladies are danced with, but never spoken 
to; but no more of them: 

‘Non ragionam di lor; ma guarda e passa.” 

But a widow, as soon as the becoming sorrow is over, whicli soon takes place, 
is always gay, always charming : 

La princesse est reuve, Maffio. 

Mar. On le voit bien 4 sa gaiete.’ 
In the first place, the widow sait vivre. She knows how to talk tomen and how 
to treat them. In the second, she does what she pleases, and Miss Scandalfhas, 
to shriek, ‘‘ How improper!” ina whisper. In the third place, she never grows 
old. A spinster is on the wane at five-and-twenty, and at forty, even Echo 
would be afraid to answer her, for fear she should consider it an offer: but a 
widow at thirty is on the “ wax,” and in her prime at forty ; at least so says the| 
song. We wonder that all women do not wish they were born widows ; and) 
that failing, and the occasion presenting itself, do not emulate the fifty Misses) 
Danaus, in the mythology, who in their haste to become widows, stabbed their! 
husbands on the wedding night. 

The Rev. Dr. Sterne remarks, that “the Lord tempers the wind to the shorn’ 
lamb.” Bereaved married people must be shorn lambs. We have heard wi-| 
dowers a fortnight after the sad event humming Gai! Gai! de profundis !— 
and widows finding the breeze of a most comfortable temperature, and keep-| 
ing up a cheerful liveman-loving spirit behind their impenetrable black veils, 
just as the sun shines as brightly as ever behind the darkest thander-cloud. 


The first tale is that of the Matron of Ephesus, told with infinite spirit by La) 


Fontaine in his Contes. He took it from Boccaccio. It is to be found in Pe- 
tronius, who had it from the Greeks. They borrowed it from the Arabians, 
who in their turn owe it to the Chinese. Du Halde has it in hs version. ‘The 
origin of most of our every day stories is as completely hidden in the obscurity 
of by-gone ages asthe name of the inventor of the plough. 

Once upon a time there lived in Ephesus a lady renowned for her beauty and 


for her wit, but most of all for her intense affection for her husband. Mothers), 
cited her as an example to their daughters, and husbands were forever singing | 


her praises to their wives. In short, the town esteemed itself lucky in possess- 
ivg within its walls such a model of virtue. But alas! the husband died. Far 
from being consoled by a will full of legacies in her favour, the widow aban- 
doned herself to the most distressing grief, and sobbed and groaned so bitterly 
and so loudly, that all the neighbourhood was in tears. Frantic with her loss, 
she resolved to descend into the tomb with her husband, and to die upon his 
body. A faithful maid-servant accompanied her, after trying in vain to bring 
back her mistress to the love of life. She wished to feed her eyes to the last 
— the bier of the deceased, agi this was the only aliment she intended to 
allow herself. One day passed in sighing and weeping, and her grief omitted 
nothing which is necessary in such cases. 

Another dead body was lodged not far from this tomb, but very differently .| 


His monument was a gallows, and himself his only epitaph—a warning to all) 
thieves! A soldier watched him night and day, and was threatened with in-| 
stant death if the body were removed. During the night, the sentinel perceived 
to his great surprise a light flashing through the crevices of the tomb, and steal- 
ing toward it, heard many soft oh’s and alas’s. Entering, he was amazed to 
see two pretty women in tears, and inquired politely what motive could induce 
them to inhabit so melancholy an abode ! The widow did not of course deign 
to answer, but the servant explained to him that they had resolved to starve 


themselves to death for love of the deceased. ‘The soldier explained as well as), 


he was able what life was, and asked leave to take his supper im their presence, 
if they would eat nothing themselves. ‘They gave him permission. Animated 
by the beauty of the lady, and assisted by the maid, who began to tire of star- 
vation, he pleaded so warmly and so well, that the dame consented by degrees 
to forget her mort, and to bestow herself upon him. Just as they had ratified 
the compact by a kiss, under the very nose of the defunct, he heard a noise 
without, and rushing to his post, found the body gone! Overwhelmed with 
shame and fear, he returned to the tomb, acquainted the ladies with the fate 
which awaited him, and bade adieu to his bride. 

** What !"" said the servant, “ shall we allow you to be hung for such a trifle 
No! No! One body is like another. Let us hang up our old master. No one 
will know the difference.” 

‘The mistress consented ; the ‘‘ dear departed’’ was suspended in the place 
of the thief; and the soldier left the guard-house for the palace of the Matron 
of Ephesus. 

The other story is from the Zadig of Voltaire, and illustratés the same char- 
acteristic trait. 

sOne day Zadig's wife Azora returned from a walk, swelling with rage. ‘“* What 
is the matter, my dear!" said Zadig ; ** what can have happened to put you so 
beside yourself?” 

** Alas !” said she, “ you would be as indignant as I am, if you had only seen 
what I have witnessed. I went to console the young widow Cosron, who not 
long since erected a tomb to her husband near the brook which flows through 
yonder meadow, and vowed to the gods to remain at the tomb so long as the 
waters of the stream should flow by it.’’ 

“There is an estimable woman for you !” said Zadig ; “ she sincerely loved 
her husband.” 

Ah!’ replied Azora, “if you only knew what she was doing when I visited 
her !”” 

Well, what? sweet Azora!”’ 

‘* She was labouring to turn the course of the stream !"’ Azora was so vehe- 
ment in her condemnation of the young widow's conduct, and overwhelmed her 


with so many hard names, that Zadig was displeased with so great a parade of, | 


virtue, 


| He had a friend named Cador, who was one of those young men whom his 
wife thought better behaved and more moral than most others. He made him 
his confidant, and promised him a large sum if his plan succeeded. 

When Azoia, who had been passing a day or two at the house of a relation, 


| returned to town, the servants in tears announced to her that her husband had 


died suddenly the night before, and had been buried that morning in the tomb of 
his ancestors at the bottom of the garden. She raved, tore her hair, and called 
the gods to witness that she would not survive him. 

| That evening Cador asked permission to see her, and they wept together. 
‘The next day they shed fewer tears, and dined together. Cador informed her 
that his friend had left him the greater part of his property, and hinted that it 
‘would be his greatest happiness to share it with her. The lady wept, grew an- 
gry, but allowed herself to be appeased. ‘The conversation became more con- 
fidential. Azora praised the defunct, but confessed that he had many faults 
from which Cador was exempt 

| Jn the midst of the supper, Cador complained of a violent pain in his liver. 
(The anxious lady rang for her essences, thinking that perhaps -ne among them 
‘might be good for the liver-complaint. She regretted deeply that the great 
‘Hermes was no longer at Babylon; she even deigned to touch the side where 
‘Cador experienced such intense pain. ‘“ Are you subject to this cruel com- 
plaint?”’ said she, compassionately. ‘It sometimes nearly kills me,” replied 
‘Cador, “ and there is only one remedy which soothes it, and that is to apply on 
my side the nose of a man who died the day before.” 

“ That is a strange remedy!” said Azora. 

Not so strange,” he answered, as Dr. apoplexy-bags.’’* 
| This reason, and the great merit of the young man, decided Azora. “ After 
all,’ said she, ‘when my husband passes from the world of yesterday into the 
world of to-morrow over the bridge Tchinavar, the angel Asrael will not refuse 
to admit him because his nose is a little shorter in the second life than in the 
first.” 

So taking a razor in her hand, she went to the tomb of her husband, bathed 
it with her tears, and approached to cut off his nose as he lay extended in the 
coffin. Zadig sprang up, holding his nose with one hand, and seizing the razor 
‘with the other. ‘* Madam!” he cried, “‘ say no more against the widow Cos- 
‘ron! The idea of cutting off my nose is quite equal to that of turning a wa- 
‘ter-course !” 
_ And this is the end of our other story. 
| ‘The most sincere of us, alas! are always hypocrites, but never so much as 


! 
when we bring our grief before the eves of the world. Knickerbocker. 


1 ‘THE TOMBS OF THE EAST. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 
| ‘The social attentions paid by the multitude to the graves of their relatives or 
friends, as portrayed in the more humble tombs characteristic of a country, as 
well as the respect or gratitude of a nation ambitiously mauifested in those _ 
\gorgeous structures, which more generally attract the attention of travellers, are 
‘equally worthy of philosophical contemplation, whether as indicative of the state 
of art, or of the direction of thought, among people differing in modes of feeling 
‘and action from what we are familiar with. 

Viewed simply as to their architectural merits, the tombs of the Mohamme- 
idans are not only inferior to what are met with in the Christian world, but also 
|in many respects to the more ancient pagan sepulchral monuments, which are 
‘scattered over the same countries ; but, viewed in relation to the direction given 
‘to thought, in their objects and positions and the associations which are made 
‘as it were to invest and encompass them, they present much that is deeply inter- 
‘esting, and which fully entitles the country of Islamism to the distinction it has 
‘long obtained, of being the land of poetry in sepulchres. There is indeed, gen- 
erally speaking, more of truth and morality, and consequently of poetry, which 
‘should always be truth and morality, in the position and associations of a tomb 
in the east, as well as in its faithfully observed sanctity of insolation, than in 
the west ; and while the elementary style and forms have never assumed the 
development which so peculiarly belongs to Christian arcitecture, it is impossi- 


||ble not to see in that style a step in the progress of the human mind, led as it 


'was by Mohammedanism as well as by Christianity, to the knowledge of one 
|God, but stopping short at that imperfect revelation, and remaining like the idea 
itself, without ever making an additional step towards that arcitectural perfec- 
tion which is presented to us in the consummate beauty of conception and exe- 
jcution of those religious structures which have been justly characterized as sig- 
jnificant of the new hopes and aspirations that opened upon the mind with the 
dawn of Christianity. 

_ The sepulchres of the Osmanli Sultans stand first among the oriental mauso- 
‘leums, and yet they are rather houses of the dead than tombs, properly speak- 
‘ing. The original after which they are built is the common oriental Kumbet, or 
dome, to be described hereafter ; but the supporting walls are either circularly 
disposed, or polyhedral, having six or eight faces, with windows and gilded 
frame-works. They are also lofty. well-built, and of good proportions ; but the 
imperial, or Saracenic dome, tapering to the top, and more than usually spread 
out below, as we see in the great mausoleum at Delhi, is notcommon in Con- 
‘stautinople, where the forms are Byzantine, or what is now, I believe, called 
‘Roman. 

These turbehs, as sepulchres of the first class are called, are chiefly within 
the precincts of the selatins, or royal mosques, and are generally accompanied 
with prostyle or court and vestibule, only that instead of columns we have life- 
less walls or railings ; but the rich carpets and ottomans with which they are 
adorned in the interior, the colossal wax tapers and lustres suspended from the 
roof, the splendidly illuminated copies of the Koran on low prie dieux for the 
faithful, and the elegant canopy of silk which covers the dead, surmounted by 
the head-dress of the period, combine to dispel all feelings of repugnance whic 
might otherwise be experienced in sitting or praying in the same apartment with 
so many mouldering corpses. 

The splendid mosque, called that of Suleiman, at Constantinople, was erect- 
ed by that monarch as a memorial of the grief experienced for the death of his 
eldest son, Muhammed. ‘The coffin containing the remams of this prince lies 
by the side of that of the Sultan Selim, on whose tomb is the proud epitaph— 
“On this day Sultan Selim passed to an eternal kingdom, leaving the empire 
of the world to Suleiman.’ ‘The tombs of other sultans are also attached to 
the various mosques which they constructed or embellished. The tombs of the 
earlier sultans are at their first seat of power, Brusa ; but it isa disputed ques- 
tion if Osman, the founder of the dynasty, lies at Shugut, his first principality, 
or at the conquest of Orchan. ‘The bones of the second ofthe dynasty lie m 
the mosque of Daoud Monasteri, formerly a Byzantine church in the capital of 
Bithynia, and Bajazet erected a mausoleum of white marble at the same place 
over the remains of Amurath the First. This unfortunate sultan, who also lies 


* Dr. Arnoult was a Babylonian of those days, who pretended to cure all diseases by 
means of a bag suspended about the neck of the pa ‘ 
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buried in Brasa, is said to have preserved carefully, through the whole course! remain until the coming of Jesus Christ. They call him Khidr, or “evergreen,” 
of his life, the dust which, in his expeditions, stuck to his clothes ; and in his+on account of the everlasting life which he enjoys, and by which he is kept ever 
last hours he conjured the by-standers, with direful imprecations, to make a large) ina flourishing condition, in a paradise which they say might be taken for heaven 
brick of it, and place it in his tomb, under his mght arm, instead of a cushion, itself. The Turkish poets have many references to the same tradition ; and 
adding, he always regarded the Hadiz, or inspired saying—* If any man’s, D'Herbelot relates a curious semi-historical legend concerning the same, which 
feet have been sprinkled withthe dust in the path of the Lord, him will God! we regret is too long to extract. Mr. Rich relates of his having been visited, 
preserve from hell fire.” __ |\when resident at Baghdad, by a murid (disciple) of Sultan Hassan, a celebrated 
The mausoleum of the late reforming sultan, is among the few that are with- dervish, who asserted his having seen and conversed with the prophet Elias, 
out the precincts of a mosque. It has its court, garden, vestibule, and prostyle| who accompanied him two days on the road. 
with marble walls, and a richly gilded portal and railings. By the side of the _ Of all the numerous pilgrimages in the east by far the most remarkable is the 
gate are two terrestrial globes, elevated on pedestals, and intended to remind! removal of the dead Persians to the Mesh-ed, or shrines of Ali and Husein. 
the Osmanlis that their sultan, as Commander of the Faithful, was Emperor of Caravans are constantly passing the Tigris on this long journey, when the scene 
the World. | presented is revoltirg to a degree; the coffins are often merely a few planks 


Passing out of Cairo to the eastward, the traveller is at once in the Desert., 
No trees—no cultivated fields ; not a shrub, nor a blade of grass is to be seen. | 
As far as the eye can reach is a sea of sand. ‘There are no suburbs to this side of 
the town, as to the eastward of Baghdad,—the sand has extended its desola- 
tions to the gates. This dreary region, which seems to abhor vegetation anc 
life, has been appropriately devoted tothe dead ; andthe tombs of tore than a 
thousand years cover this immense space, and have at the distance the appear- 
ance of a deserted town. Further in the desert are the sumptuous monuments: 
of the Mamelukes. Quadrangles of twenty, thirly, or forty feet square, built, 
of white marble, and surmounted by chaste and elegant cupolas or domes, or 
graceful columns, whose light and airy ascent is not mterrupted by the weight) 
they support. Still further on are the tombs of the Khalifs, attached, like the 


tombs of the sultans, to vast mosques with splendid domes and lofty elaborately-|| ’ 
‘licity and picturesque effect combined. They are met with sometimes alone, 


ornamented menarehs, 

Many superb mosques arise over or near to tothe tombs of the great aud holy 
men throughout the whole jand of Islamism. Such are the mosques of Mecca 
and Medinan, and those of the Seljukian Sultans of Rum, at Koniyeh, more es-| 
pecially that of Sultan Ala ad din, the style and decorations of which are very 
beautiful, and constitute graceful and finished specimens of Saracenie architec- 
ture. Near Baghdad is the magnificent mosque of Kazimem, “ the two re- 
pressors of their wrath,” Husein and Ali. Its gilded cupola and tall menarehs) 
of glazed tiles and bricks of various colours, rise above a dense grove of date 
trees, and seen from the level plain around, constitute truly splendic objects 


rudely put together, and have not been able to resist the rough roads across the 
Persian mountains ; the consequence is, that the caravan is followed by such a 
cloud of ravens and vultures, and so far-spreading a train of jackalls and hye- 
nas, that he must be a hardened man who acts as muleteer to such a funereat 
convoy. Yet I have seen them attended even by females, with face and body 
alike wrapped up in mourning, and souls only alive to grief and their last duties. 

The next and third class of tombs are the kumbets, or kubera, small quad- 
rangular edifices surmounted by a dome. and the origin from whence, appa- 
rently, are derived the imams and turbehs. Edifices of this kind are sometimes 
pierced by four opposing arches, and in this case, when the structure is lofty 
and well-proportioned, the effect is very pleasing ; sometimes two tombs of the 
nore simple kind are placed in juxta-position. 

Tho se sepulchral monuments are almost always erected with a view to pub- 


with no other building of any kind in their neighbourhood, on the sands of the 
sea-shore ; at other times, they occupy a gentle eminence ona plain; then 
again they are to be seen perched on a peninsula of rock advancing into a river, 
or on some rude promontory breasting the more turbulent ocean. ‘They are 
also frequently perched on the summit of ancient tells or mounds, or on the peak 
of high conica! hills. Such simple edifices in such positions are strictly monu- 
mental—i. e., architectonic—a portion of the scene, and in harmony with the 


site, and not a pateh put upon it. The aim of the memorial is never lost under 


the accessories, and it may be truly considered as a single idea in stone—one, 


The tombs of these prophets of the Shiites or Persians, are, however, at Ker-| and intelligible at a look—like the simplicity of the Muhammedan faith. 
belah and Kufah. In the tomb of Zobeide, the celebrated wife of Harun al) Jy the marshes of Babylonia and Chaldea, where there exist no building ma- 
Rashid, near the same city—with its hexagonal walls and pine-apple spire, 1'5| ‘terials, either of stone or wood, the monuments of the holy men are often con- 
pointed Lorse-shoe arches, its rich tracery and fretwork inthe most exquisite! 'structed simply of reeds ; and such frail structures, it may naturally be ima- 
taste, beautifully ornamented with arabesques—we have a true specimen of vined, are soon so many wrecks, miserable as the country they are to be 
the best forms of the Saracenic, which we find repeated in some of the tombs at) |jound in. 
Akserai, and in the Mejid tash, or holy stone, at Changn, a monument of the time | When a holy man is buried in a city, it not unfrequently happens that his 
of the Eyubite Sultans, the successors of Saladin. ‘The city of the Khalifs coffin is placed in a detached apariment, or even in a room in an inhabited 
still boasts of seven large mosques, attached to the shrines of holy men ,but)/house. ‘This is one of the most crying evils in the country. Sometimes bene- 
the Selatin, or cathedral mosque of the Khaliis, has been destroyed, with the Ma recy and foundations are attached, by which a school is kept, and that often in 
ception of a curious but rather clumsy menareh. ||the same room with the coffin. Even castles have their apartments for the 
Next to the turbehs, or tombs of the first class, come the Iman Zadeh's, or dead: such are to be seen in the castle of Birehjik ; and in one of olden time I 
sepulchral chapels, in honour of saints, whieh are very common around all great’ yjsited in the Amanus, I found a number of arrows strewn around. The Me- 
oriental cities. ‘The original of both the first and second class of these edifices) |hammedans, like the Irish, commemorate a wish or vow, by tying a bit of rag to 
is the sanne—the simple dome common to al] Islamism. There is, or can be! ithe coffin-rails, or window-bars of sepulchral chambers, which are thus —- 
therefore, littie architectural pretensions in such buildings. The rows of cO-| covered with such offerings. 
lumas of the early Christian chapels are here totally wanting, and are replaced|| The Jezidees erect a inonument to their holy dead simply of superstition. It 
by a parallelogram of four more or less lofty walls. It is true that there is not | lis a quadrangle tapering to a poimt like a pyramid—a form which represents a 
the heavy motionless architrave of the Christian edifices, such being surplanted!|fame of fire, and is thought to propitiate the evil spirit, from whose aggressions 
by the arch in its next to highest developement of a dome, and thus the princi-|ithese remnants of the Parsees always dread more than they hope from the 
ples of the basilica, so frequent in the east, may be said to be reversed ; the) inercy of a benevolent deity. 
right and elegant row of columns being replaced by solid wall, while, on the}; Afver these monumental sepulchres, the most common form of tomb in burial- 
other hand, the heavy architrave of the basilica is converted into a dome ; but) *rounds is a simple sepulchral stone erect at the ead of the grave. These are 
what is gained by the architrave is more than lost in the rigid, lifeless mass of) frequently two slabs of marble, one of which is s#¥mounted by a head-dress si- 
wall which constitutes the mass of the building. To these imams are often))milar to that which the man wore in his life-time. These used formerly to be 
attached lateral buildings, which are made the residence of a dervish, who gains) 'sclely turbans, varying with the rank and profession ; and thus the turban pe- 
his livelihood by lus attendance upon his predecessor, and who will probably be} euliar to the janissaries was made an object of contempt, and often struck off ; 
entombed after death where he has been all his life time. At times, the sim- |'now, many are surmounted by the fez of the new regune, painted red. The 
ple object attended to is a place of prayer, left open before the tomb. This 18 | graves of the women are distinguished by terminating m a sculpture, in the form 
the most simple form of a sepulchral chapel. It may increase in size till it be-jlof a mushroom. The slab at the head is generally adorned with an inscription, 
comes a mesjid, or mosque, with its regular attached functionaries of mutaweilli,|'the letters of which are always in relief and gilt, or painted black or red on a 
or guardian,priest (imam), eryer (muezin), and kayim, or person who sweeps and’ field of different colour. Such inscriptions commence with the Kalemah of Is- 
arranges the carpets, lights the lamps, &c Such mosques enjoy the right of cal-/Hamism : “ There is no god, but one God, and Muhammed is his prophet !” this 
ling to prayer five times a day, which, having no menatelis, is done from the'|is followed by the name and profession of the deceased, with sometimes an 
side of the dome ; but they have no prayers on the Friday. Such can ouly be) extract from the Koran, or more generally, the sentence, ‘* Say a fatihah for 
said by the sheikh, or preacher, in a jami or selatin, where he is assisted by the)|his soul.” Such inscriptions are called Telisms, whence our talisman. The 
khatib who recites the public profession respecting the unity and the attributes) jower slab is also frequently ornamented with a rudely sculptured cypress-tree, 
of the Supreme Being. |ora vase of flowers. An additional slab also frequently advances from the foot 
Genererally speaking, these sepulchres and their chapels are more or less: of these monuments, in the centre of which, a slight hollow is hewn, and the 
ruinous, and frequently entirely neglected and abandoned. [tis only when a) 'rain-drops being collected in this funeral-chalice, serve to refresh the birds du- 
holy man has had the good fortune to attend to some person’s supplications for) ring the summer heats. 
worldly advantages, that the increase of votive offerings will keep up the original, ‘Phe erect position of the stone is considered as an emblem of the spiritual 
benefice. Many of these imams are buildings of considerable extent, and in-|jascension of the dead. Sucha position is hence, among the Muhammedans. 
clude chapel, tomb, residences of priests, guardians, and attendants, besides 4) ‘rendered peculiar to themselves, and not permitted to the Christians, who om 
imaret, or hospital, and house of reception for poor travellers, with courts, gar-|/only allowed a flat slab, on which, besides various scriptions and sculptured 
dens, and fountains. ‘These are generally more or less crumbling into ruin and/!insignia of trade, are sometimes to be seen a decapitated head, held in the 
often half prostrate. ‘There are neither means nor population in the east, for arms of the tenant of the grave. The Jews, however, have peculiar solid mas- 
the support of these numerous religious edifices ; although when the ladies of a, sive tombs. 
city take a summer's evening walk, it is a. most always to the tomb of some holy, Some tombs have the circumference of the grave in masonry, somewhat si- 
man ; hence those near great cities are most frequented, and present at times @ milar to an ancient sarcophagus, the upper part of which is without a lid, and 
flourishing appearance. ‘Those ata distance are made the objects of visits on par-|jjeaves ex d the earth which covers the body, and on which flowers are often 
ticular days, and are called ziyarets, or places of pilgrimage. The tomb sacred to ‘cultivated. The most simple form of tomb of this kind is, when rudely formed 
one sect of Muhammedans, is often abominated by an adverse sect ; thus, when) \of four slabs, covered with inscriptions. 
Timur was at Damascus, he took the opportunity of having the bones of Jezil,}| | Someiimes the erect slab at the head of the tomb is surplanted by a pillow 
founder of the Jezidees, dug up, and the grave filled with manure, to express his seven to eight feet high; and this, in country places, is represented by a small 
contempt for its tenant. ‘Tbe tombs of Christian as well as of Muhammedan)|cjreular shaft, only at times flattened in the centre to receive an inscription, 
saints, are made objects of pilgrimage by the Muhammedans , thus the Mecca) and barely rising two or three feet out of the ground like the stem of a stunted 
Itincracy, a curious guide for the faithful in their jeurney from Constantinople, pjant, and bearing the usual turban on the summit. The Muhammedan is car- 
to Mecca, recommends a visit, when at Antioch, to the tomb of Hazret Simun,) ried to his grave in his head-dress ; and in life and in death, never parts with 
the well-known St. Simon, surnamed Stylites by the Byzantines, from his living! |what he.considers as the sacred type of his faith. ; 
immoveable at the extremity of a pillar. The tombs of the Jewish prophets are|| In the East, as elsewhere, the most simple form of tomb is a raised mound of 
universally claimed by the Mahammedans as tombs of their holy men, as in the earth, oomentinaee naked, but at others. covered with green sod, or by a few 
case of Abraham and Isaac, of Jonah at Nineveh, &c. ; and the tombs of many} |stones thrown carelessly on the spot. When a man has been ssaedeced. a 
of the Christian prophets and fathers of the church are also made to belong to lhelpless stranger has perished by the roadside, each passer-by adds a few stusiet, 
two creeds. The most remarkable among these monuments are those to the) ti}j the corpse is covered, ‘This practice originates m a dread, common to 1wan- 
prophet Elias, concerning whom more traditions are current in the east than any |kind, that the spiritualized form of the deceased may haunt the spot of an early 
other. The Khidr Iliyas, as they are called, are to be met with in every di- jor a violent death, or a tomb unsauctitied by friendship or the forms of religion. * 
rection—at Angora, at bal Horace ode 98) alludes to this, when he says the want of small present of 
not tombs, according to Muhammedans, but resting-places. They believe 3 , admission ’ 
that Elijah, ot Elias, never died ; and that he is still on earth, where he is Matias, and prevents your 
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A more or less imperious belief in the spiritual reappearance of the dead on! get extremely anxious when—during the genera! depression which took place 


earth, is common to all nations of men; and although undoubtedly-without 
foundation in fact, still, what comes hume to the minds of all, must have some 
remote origin in truth ; and the belief in spirits may, philosophically considered, 


| after the war—he found he was losing instead of accumulating money. His 
prospects at length darkened so grievously, that he determined to change them, 
_and made up his mind to emigrate to Van Diemen's Land. 


be not improbably the first glimpse of a sense of power, only imperfectly given With this view, he turned all he possessed into cash, which at last amounted 
to us here below, of entering into communion with spiritual existences. I[t is to £1150. Having got together all that was necessary for an emigrant who an- 
admitted that such a power is conferred upon us after death, why may not the ticipated the necessity of cutting down trees, building a house, and having to 


sense Of its existence be sometimes faintly shadowed forth during lifetime ? 

The Muhammedan shews a degree of respect for the dead very unfrequent 
in this country ; for, however poor and friendless, may be the tenant of a grave, | 
his remains are never disturbed, nor made to give place toa new comer. It is) 
from this circumstance that the burial-grounds attain so vast au extent. They, 
also, sometimes, bury on spare land, within the precincts of a town; and there. 
are some old cities, as Eskishehr, on the Sangarius, where there are as many) 
cemeteries as houses. The Muhammedan is always buried with his head to- 
wards Mecca, from a superstition of a little intellectual character ; he also sleeps| 
in the same position, for fear of being overtaken by death, in a posture unfa- 
vourable to his future welfare. 

The claims to interest in Oriental tombs we have seen, are more frequen‘ly 
derived from situation, than from any meretricious ornaments. It is also a cou- 
stant practice, as also obtained among the ancients, to bury the dead by the 
road side, in order to procure the prayers of the passer-by. It is a mute, but! 
eloquent appeal to the wayfarer—from the pilgrim at rest below, to the pilgrim) 
still on his way—and which addresses itself Lo him in the recesses of the woods, 
in the solitude of the plain, and even in the wide and still expanse of the de- 
sert, and with people of so religious a cast of mind as the Muhammedans, 
seldom fails to awaken the feelings and prayers which it was intended to sug- 
gest. 

There is, in a solitary grave, when accidcntally met with in the wide expanse 
of a deseri, a power to awaken the feelings which is quite remarkable. It is no, 
uncommon thing to travel for the greater part of a day over the wilderness 
without seeing a living being, a tent, or a tree, and suddenly to stumble upon 
a lone andisolated grave. ‘There is a feeling of extreme desolation in such a 
sepulchre ; the reproach of the children of Israel to their patriarch, ‘Is it be- 
cause there were no graves in Egypt that thou hast taken us to die in the wilder- 
ness?’ comes forcibly to mind, tor there is sociality even in death; and in such 
a situation, lying far away from all habitations, and beyond the verge of liu- 
manity, a grave appears like the last link between the world of the living and 
the world of spirits. 

In the same deserts, the Arab often marks the grave of his countryman by a 
single stick. Such, generally, support the offering of a bit of rag or cloth, and) 
sometimes tresses of hair, which it is desecration to touch. ‘This once hap- 

ned unintentionally to myself. I visited a Bedwin cemetery, not far from the 


nks of the Euphrates, where there was a newly-made grave, and on it, the), 


os of a woman's head ofhair. I stopped for a moment to contemplate it, 
when there was not a human being visible tor miles around, but the next day it 
was gone. 

So great is the veneration of the Arab of the desert for graves, that he has 
even consecrated unreal or imaginary sepulchres to the dead. Deserts, where 
the sands rise and fall like the sea, are not to be met with, except in works of a 
purely imaginative character, as in the Letters of Lucius Piso, from Palmyra ; 
and moving sands are very rare. Such, however, do occur in a few particular 
spots—generally collections of small hillocks, constantly shifting their place 
and number, but remaining in the same general locality. ‘hese are objects of su- 
perstition to the Arab, who calls them the graves of the sons of Ishmgel, and 
considers them to mark the scene of some murderous conflict. 

In the march of a caravan, it is customary to bury the dead by the wayside ; 
and I have known a poor mother,ith her bosom dried up by fatigue and pri- 
vation, carry the corpse of her infant for hours, loath to tell the secret, which 
must entail a perpetual separation. 

The Turkomans, and other wandering tribes in the East, always observe so- 
ciality in their burial places. ‘They have no fixed places of abode, but move, 
with the necessity of feeding their flocks, to the mountain pastures in summer, 
and the low marshes in winter; but certain spots are chosen for the summer 
and winter burial-places. Such graves are generally adorned with bulbous 
plants, or the daffodil, which cover them with flowers in the early spring ; as at 
Constantinople, an almost perpetual spring is kept up by a various show of 
flowers. ‘This latter is, however, but a meretricious tribute to the dead, more 
emblematic of a paid solicitude than of a friend’s affection ; but De Lamartine 
was captivated by this attention of hireling dervishes, and expressed it, as the 
obligation of remembrance, immortal among the Mussulmen. 

In more favoured spots in western Asia, where an aged Climar throws its 
gigantic shadows over the greensward, or where a bubbling fountain arrests the 
steps of the thirsty traveller, a few unadorned graves are sure to be found ; 
they are the to:nbs of those who have perished there, homeless and unknown. ‘The 
wide extent of the cypress-groves, which cover the burial-grounds around the 
metropolis, are wellknown. ‘These trees are private property ; and it is the 
sorest affliction that can visit a person to be obliged to sell them; yet so great 
has been the dearth that sometimes visits the capital, that it has required an 
imperial edict, to prevent the almost total destruction of these funeral forests. 
They certainly present a most impressive scene. ‘Trees are everywhere power- 
ful speakers, but the melancholy cypress peculiarly vies in solemnity with the 
grave; it shadows it in its silent speech, it tells of the dead below, and of the 
hand which tound a mournful pleasure in planting it. Its spire-like sumnut 
rises as an emblem of immortality ; and hence it is, that it has always been the 
living expression—beloved by Pagan, Jew, Muhammedan, and Christian alike 
—of an idea equally sacred to an unreal, as well as to a real faith. 


THE STORY OF A SETTLER. 


During the present century, very little short of a million individuals have 
emigrated from the United isingidou ; yet not a sing e one has ull lately hud the 
courage or inclination to give to the world the benent of his experience, aud to 
turn author. Though many works have been written concerning the colonies by 
speculators and writers of prospectuses for land and emigration companies, yet 
pop settler’s story which now lies before us, is the first * round unvarnished 
tale” of the kind that, as far as we know, has been given tothe public. For 
this reason, the “Tales of the Colonies” are the more welcome. ‘The volumes 
relate only to Van Diemen’s Land, although their title implies that more than 


one colony is treated of. The book is manifestly a mixture of fact and fiction,} 


yet it gives, we have every reason to believe, a true picture of a settler's life 
in that country ; and is thickly interspersed with genuine and useful informa- 


tion. 
Mr. William Thornley commences his history by i ing us that, till the 
see 1816, he wasacorn and coal merchant, doing also a little farming,-at 
rey 


don, in Surrey. He had a wife and five children, about whom he began to 


| live in it for some time before he could be supplied with the produce of the soil, 


he sailed with his family from Gravesend on the 17th of September 1816. They 
arrived safely on the 3d of the following February at Hobart’s Town. - Mr 
Thornley, having settled his wife and children in lodgings, set about obtaming a 
grant of land; in which he soon succeeded, the government allotting him 
twelve hundred acres as a free gift. At that time but avery small portion of 
\the colony was appropriated, and the new emigrant had an extensive territory 
to choose from. ‘This choice was the most important step of the whole under- 
jtaking, and wisely did Thornley set about it: collecting all the opinions he 
could get as to the most eligible situation for his new estate, he decided on fol- 
jlowing none but his own, and which he determined to form on the sure basis of 
‘personal observation. ‘I’o this end he threw his gun one summer morning over 
jhis shoulder, and, in true Robinson Crusoe fashion, started on his solitary jour- 
ney “up the country.” Having walked some distance, he came up with a man 
jwhose strange and savage appearance somewhat excited Mr. Thornley’s suspi- 
icion. He had on a dress chiefly composed of kangaroo-skin, with the hair dried 
on it, and sported a grizzly beard, which gave him an almost ferocious aspect. 
“1 surveyed this hairy individual with much curiosity as I advanced towards 
‘him, and with some mistrust, for there were bushrangers abroad, and although 
this was not a likely place to meet with them, I was strange to the country, and 
thought it best to be on my guard. I kept my hand, therefore, convenient to 
ithe lock of my piece, with the muzzle before me, careless like, but quite ready. 
‘My precaution, however, did not escape the observation of the kangaroo-man, 
‘who now, turning his face to me, and looking up, said, in a cduntry-like tone, 
You needn’t be afeerd o’ me, master. If you want water, come and drink. 
‘Thank God, there 1s water in the country, plenty and sweet enough—except 
where it’s brackish. Drink (seeing that I hesitated) well—I'll go farther off ; 
no wonder perhaps you're timid a bit. If you’d a gone through what I’ve gone 
through in this wretched country, you’d have reason enough for it.’’’ The ~ 
dreaded individual iurns out to be a Shropshire ploughman, who had been de- 
jluded to emigrate, not having one single qualification for a settler, except a 
small capital. He was consequently disgusted with the colony ; the more so, 
jas he had just before been robbed by a party of bushrangers, who had clothed 
jhiin in the manner described in exchange for apparel they stole from him. Thorn- 
ley, however, soon understood him, and on bis offering to act as guide, they 
trudged on together. 
| After various adventures, Thornley lighted on a spot which pleased him, on 
the banks of the Clyde river, and without hesitation fixed upon it. He then 
‘hastened back to Hobart ‘Town, to make, if possible, the first application for it, 
jand arrived after an absence of seventeen days. He obtained the land, of 
which be lost no time in taking possession. ‘* Fortunately we had brought out 
with us two good tents, one a pretty large one ; these served us in good stead. 
\We were in a pretty bustle, it may be supposed, packing up and getting ready 
for our journey. It was about fifty miles from the town to the spot I had chosen. 
|All our goods and traps being ready—and having had assigned to me two go- 
‘vernmeut men, a bullock-driver, and a farming-man—my wite, her children, and 
jher mother, occupying one cart, with the woman servant, and all sorts of articles 
\for bedding and use ; and the other cart being filled with utensils, and tools, and 
provisions, we commenced our journey on the 26th February 1817, with anxious 
jthoughts, but full of spirits and of hope, for the river Clyde.’ The journey 
was well enough so long as the route lay on the beaten track ; but, that being 
jleft behind, the bullock-carts had to be dragged over rugged hills—dead trees 
lying in the way—and through thick bushes ; sometimes the party followed a 
jaint track, at others were guided by notched trees. At length, perseverance 
and hard work brought them to the site of the future farm ‘The sun was in- 
\tensely hot, and we very tired, bullocks and all; but we had arrived safe, and 
\we felt in spirits. And here we were, our little party alone in the wilderness. 
'To the west there was no human habitation between us and the sea; and the 
‘nearest settler’s residence was not less than eighteen miles. ‘There was pas- 
jturage for sheep and cattle for scores and scores of miles, and no one to inter- 
fere with them. But I had not yet a single sheep, nor a single head of cattle, 
except my eight working bullocks. We turned them out to graze on the plain 
before us, through which ran the Clyde, then better known by the name of the 
Fat Doe river; we had no fear of their straying, for they were tired enough 
with their journey.”’ Thus was the settlement, so far as it could be, begun. 
The first thins to be done was to build a house, and Thornley, with the as- 
sistance of Crab—the strange ploughman he had met in the way, and who had 
joined him—and his servants, vigorously set about making one of logs. Chop- 
‘ping down trees was consequently the incessant employment for some time, and 
when exhausted with chopping, they sawed * to rest themselves.” Enough of 
material was soon got to begin building ; and so diligently were these opera- 
tions performed, that the following entry occurs in the emigrant’s journal, under 
date of the 5th April :—** Rose early, according to my custom, and surveyed 
my new dwelling with a particular sort of satisfaction. ‘No rent to pay for 
you,’ said 1; ‘no taxes, that’s pleasant ; no poor rates, that’s a comfort ; and no 
lone can give me warning to quit, and that’s another comfort ; and it’s my own, 
‘thank God, and that’s the greatest comfort of all.’ 1 cast my eyes on the plain 
before me, and saw my flock of sheep studding the plain [they had been bought 
while the house was building], with my working bullocks at a little distance. 
My dogs came up and licked my hands. Presently my children came out into 
the fresh morning air, which was rather bracing, as the weather was getting 
colder every day in the morning and evening, but still warm in the middle of 
the day, and we had a romp with the dogs. As we sat at breakfast that morn- 
ing in our rude cottage, with the bare walls of logs of trees and the shingle 
rool above us, all rough enough, but spacious, and a little too airy, 1 began to 
\have a foretustc.of that feeling of independence and security of home and sub- 
'sistence which | have so many years enjoyed in a higher degree than I then 
‘looked for; but ] must not anticipate.” ‘T'wo days later, the plough was first 
\stuck into the land, and about twelve acres were sown with wheat; a garden 
was marked out near the log-house ; cows and horses were added to the stock : 
in short, by the anniversary of the settler’s arrival, he found himself in a fair 
way to becOme in time a “ prosperous gentleman.” He had wisely attended 
exclusively to the breeding of sheep with a view to t, only cultivating as 
much land as would suffice for home consumption. taking stock, March 1, 
1818, he found that the 260 sheep and lambs, bought in the previous March, 
had increased to 702. . 
For seven years the emigrant went on 
of those mishaps which were constantly 


ring, and did not experience any 
ed from bushrangers, savages, and 
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‘other colonial scourges. In May 1824, however, the more startling of the emi- 
grant’s adventures begin. A recently settled neighbour had been barbarously 
attacked in the night, and carried off as a prisoner; all his property was stolen, 
and his wife and children made to suffér the most horrible alarm. Thornley, 
with several friends all armed to the teeth, resolved to pursue the robbers into 
the bush ; and the whole party, headed by a local magistrate, started off, fol- 
lowing the tracks left in the ground by the marauders. About ten miles from 
their starting place, they discovered the ruins of a stock-keeper’s hut ; and, on 
entering it, they were horror-stricken at perceiving that the inhabitant had been 
burnt alive in it! Further on, the bedies of two other stock-keepers were dis- 
covered, picreed by spears peculiar to the natives. ‘This increased the general 
eagerness for the search. Not long after, the fugitives were found by the saga- 
city of the kangaroo-dogs which accompanied the pursuers, hidden in a thick 
wood. Presently one of the party came galloping up, with a spear sticking in 
his back, and one in each side of his horse. Showers of missiles followed, but 
without doing much harm ; a battle impended, but the enemy moved off, and 
the pursuit had again to be renewed. It was ascertai: ed that the fugitives con- 
sisted of bushrangers as well as natives, and that the prisoner, whose rescue 
was the object of the expedition, was with the former. The pursnit grew warm, 
and continued till the enemy was brought to bay on the shores of the Great or 
Arthur’s Lake. <A regular battle ensued. The pursuers divided themselves 
into two parties, and took up advantageons positions. ‘* The bushrangers were 
now ranged in a line opposite to us, and we counted thirty-one, three having 
fallen. There was one man among the bushrangers whom we could not help 
noticing and admiring. He was one of the finest menT ever saw. ‘Tall, broad- 
shouldered, and muscular, his whole form denoted great strength, combined 
with great activity. He stood a little in advance of his party, as cool as a cu- 
camber, and quite regardless of the shots that flew abou: him. As the two 
parties were not above a hundred yards distant from each other, we occasionally 
heard his voice encouraging his men. * Fire away, my hearties,’ he cried out, 
while he was relodling his musket with all diligence ; ‘ fire away ; better die by 
a musket-ball than a rope.’ With that } saw him deliberately examine the pan 
of his piece. He was not quite satisfied with its appearance, for he paused for 
a moment as if in search of something. Stooping down to the ground, ke 
picked up a little twig or stiff straw, and coolly cleared the touch-hole of its 
obstruction. He then primed the pan quickly, but without hurry, from his pow- 
der-horn, and putting his musket to his shoulder, pointed it here and there among 
us, as if seeking for the best mars. He was not long in finding one. The ma- 
gistrate, who was on horseback, formed a conspicuous object. ‘The other two 
on horseback were behind us, amorg some trees, to guard against a surprise 
from the natives. 1 saw the bushranger take a quick and steady aim, and im- 
mediately after, a cry from our leader made me fear that the shot had taken ef- 
fect. It was a capital shot; it went through his hat, and knocked it off. + Every- 
body seems to have a spite against my hat,’ said the magistrate ; * the natives 
sent a spear through it the other day, and now these rascals have put a bullet 
through it. Any more of this fun will spoil my best hat. Keep up your fire,’ 
said he to me and my party, ‘ this bit of a scrimmage is no joke, gentlemen. 
Fire coolly, and take aun at a particular man. ‘They are double our numbers, 
but we have the advantage of position, Who is that man in front? There he 
is going to fire again: he has fired, and one of you is down. This is a bad job,’ 
said he to the wounded man, ‘ but we can’t help it. But, what do I see behind 
us! ‘The natives are on us. Look out for the spears and keep steady. Now 
we are fighting for our lives indeed. Keep steady, and fire quick. Keep it up. 
keep it up."’’ By extraordinary exertions, both with gun and broadsword, the 
natives were completely discomlited ; and the party of rage gr when ad- 
prssag, a running pace, were checked by a volley which told fearfully, and 
drove thei from the field. 

The government having heard of the outrage which led to this engagement, 
sent a party of soldiers to join in the pursuit of the bushrangers. ‘This rein- 
forcement brought, however, bad news for poor Thornley. During his absence 
his house had been burned down with everything it contained, except his wife, 
children, and servants, together with several wheat-stacks and other produce ! 

Meantime the bushrangers had got upon an island in the lake, where they defied 

pursuit. 

On hearing the bad news, Thornley determined to leave the soldiers and his 
friends to capture the marauders and rescue his neighbour, and made up his 
mind to return home alone. ‘I‘his was a formidable undertaking, not only on 
account of the danger of being discovered and killed by the natives, but from 
the equally great peril of losing his way. But our friend was not the man to 
be daunted even by such obstacles, and actually began his homeward journey 
with no other company than his horse and dogs. He was, indeed, well armed, 
and felt every contidence in his own courage and discretion. ‘The latter was, 
however, not so great as he supposed, for not long after taking leave of his 
companions, he tried to make a short cut, and, as is frequently the case when 
such ventures are hazarded, he missed the track. Hill after hill was climbed, 


and fortified against the enemy, who was still pursuing in great force. Ro- 
‘mantic literature does not supply instances of wonderful escape more marvel- 
lous than the two which follow. A body of about twenty men and women at- 
tacked Thornley in the hut ** My left-hand barrel,” he says, “ contained a sin- 
gle ball; I fired; a native fell. But the others continued to advance, and sent 
\a shower of spears at the open part of the door. One of them went through 
the lower part of the back of my left hand, where it stuck, while some went 
\past me into the hut, narrowly missing me, and some stuck in the wall on each 
side. I fired off ny seeond barrel, loaded with shot, and slarhming the door 
close, bolted it. This second discharge, I judge, checked their rash, and for- 
tunately, for so determined were they that ] feel convinced, on looking back, 
they would otherwise have succeeded in their intention of foreing open the 
door. They now commenced a furious yelling round the hut, and some of 
them tried the back window, but they found it secure. In the meantime, I re- 
loaded my fowling-piece, putting a couple of balls in each barrel, for I felt that 
the natives were in earnest, and that it would require my utmost efforts to save 
iny life froin their furious assault. 1 was standing by the door, uncertain what 
to do next, when suddenly a spear was thrust between the crevice of the lower 
and the upper door; fortunately it encountered my shot-belt, which it perfora- 
ted, and gave me time to jump back. It seems that my movements were 
watched from the outside through some crevice, for immediately on my retreat, 
a rush was made at the door. Had it been made on the upper part, the sava- 
iges would have effected an entrance, but the lower part having been secured by 


| a log, resisted the attempt, and placing the muzzle of my piece at the same cre- 


‘vice through which the spear had been thrust at me, I fired first one barrel and 
‘then the other at the assailants. A horrid yell, that made the woods re-echo, 
proclaimed that my fire was successful, and I could hear the tramping of their 
jleet as they retreated to a distance.” Finding force useless, the natives adopt- 
jed a horrible stratagem—they set fire to the hut! ‘ My presence of mind al- 
unost forsook ine at this crisis. Escape seeufed impossible, and I felt that 1 was 
doomed to the most horrible of deaths—that of being burnt alive! The light 
of the flames increased, and the smoke inside the but became almost insuffera- 
ble! Feeling that if I remained where I was, death was certain, I determined 
to make a desperate effort to escape. ‘There was a little wind which blew the 
smoke in the direction of the back of the hut; the natives, as I knew by their 
cries, were assembled in the front. I determined to attempt my escape by the 
‘back window, hoping that the smoke in that direction would serve to canceal 
umy exit at the moment of getting out of the window, when my position would 
be defenceless. I hastily tore down my barricade of logs. and jumped through 
jthe opening into the smoke. I was almost suffocated, but, with my gun in my 
‘hand, I dashed through it.” Thornley escaped toa tree, and stood at bay, 
showers of spears flymg around him; but he fired with such effect, that the na- 
tives feared to advance. Taking advantage oi their temporary inaction, “I 
felt,” he continues, ** for my powder-hora, to re-load the barrel which I had dis- 
charged. ‘To my unspeakable horror and disappointment it was missing! I 
searched every pocket in vain! I had laid it on the table in the hut, and there 
[ had left it! ‘I’o recover it was impossible, as the hut was all in flames ; and 
while I gazed on the burning mass, a dull report, and a burst of sparks from the 
‘building, made known to me that the powder had become ignited, and was lost 
‘to me for ever. In my agony of mind at this discovery, my hair seemed to 
bristle up, and the sweat ran dewn my forehead and obscured my sight. 1 now 
felt that nothing but a miracle could save me ; but the love of life increasing 
in proportion to the danger of losing it, | once more summoned up my failing 
‘energies for a last effort. I had three barrels loaded ; one in my fowling-piece, 
and two in my pistols. I had also my broadsword, but that would not aval 
june against their spears.’ In this terrible emergency, Thornley believed that 
ihe could defend himself by climbing the tree ; and having ascended to a fork 
jin the trunk, found it was hollow, and he immediately squeezed himself into it. 
‘The natives soon surrounded his hiding-place ; one of them climbed it. “As 
|| crouched myself down, [ thought I heard a breathing above me. I looked up, 
‘and beheld the hideous visage of one of the savages glaring on me with his 
| white eyeballs, which exhibited a ferocious sort of exultation. He had a wad- 
\die in his hand, which he slowly raised to give me a pat on the head, thinking 
‘that he had ine quite safe, like an opossum in its hole.” Drawing one of his 
pistols from his pocket—a matter of difficulty in his confined situation—he 
ired, and the dead body of the savage fell to the ground. The assailants now 
began to pile dry wood round the tree with a view to burn it. In this extremi- 
‘ty, Thornley was compelled to make another movement for the chance of exis- 
tence, Mounting to one of the branches, he fired the remaining barrel of his 
fowling-piece, and the remaining pistol. Half choked with smoke, he heard 
‘the report of other fire-arms, and immediately fell insensible from the tree. 
‘The fact was, the soldiers and friends he had left on the shores of Arthur's 
|Lake came up at this extremely critical moment, frightened away the savages, 
jand rescued our settler when on the very verge of being—to use one of his own 
,expressions—* done for."’ After capturing all the betbeingate but their lead. 
er, and rescuing the kidnapped person, they had set out upon Ihornley’s tracks 


in the hope of seeing from their summits some known object to guide him, jin quest of him, having learat he had lost himself in the bush. 


without effect. His horse became lame, and he was obliged to abandon it. Af- 
tertwo days of purposeless wandering, his courage left him. “I felt that 1) 
was rapidly falling into that state of mind of which 1 had heard, bit which ! 
had never experienced—the confusion of intellect, and the deprivation of the’ 
power of judging—causing the peculiar aberration of mind which seizes on 
those who feel the terrible conviction of being ‘lost in the bush!’ I was now 
lost inthe bush! ‘That calamity, however, frightfal as it was—with my bod y 
enfeebled and my mind wandering—was not the worst evil that was to befal, 
me. But I must pause here and recover myself before I attempt to desenbe 
the horrible fate that awaited me in the desolate wilds of the disma! bush.’ 
For six days he wandered in the wilderness, existing upon the game he shot, 
and cooked, and sleeping on the ground. Not having any means of knowing 
the points of the compass, he would have inevitably perished but for a singu-' 
lar accident. Having torn off a strap of his gaiters, he set to work to mend) 
it; for a “ housewife,” containing sewing materials, is a necessary article in. 
those lonely latitudes, which our hero was never without. He was seated be-| 
side a pond; his fingers were so cold that he let the needle drop into it ; in- 
stead of sinking, 1 doated, slowly turned half-way round, and remained sia-: 
tionary! He then recollected that his youngest daughter had recently in play, 
magnetised the needle, and accident had provided him with an extempore com-| 
Full of joy at this discovery, he continued journeying in the right direc-| 
tion; but this gleam of hope was but momentary. He had not proceeded far 
before he found that the natives were upon him. ‘They soon came to close} 
quarters, ard the Surrey corn-chandler stood his ground, and picked off his as-| 
sailants with the cool skill of an experienced rifleman. He was severely struck) 
in the leg by a womera, or bomerang, cleverely aimed at him by a native ; still) 
he was able to limp away, and to escape for atime. After toiling ou for some’ 
miles, he was by perceiving which’ he wat 


‘Lhe hero of this exciting romance returned safely to the embraces of his 
hwite and children, having lost all relish for adventures in the bush. As he was 
jhot a man to let the grass grow under his feet, or to suffer his family to be bud- 
‘died up in an inconvenient hut, while he was able to build a commodious house, 
ihe set about building such a habitation without loss of time, and svon settled 
family in arespectable habitation. After this, Mr. Thornley had business 
‘in Hobart Town, and having finished it, was returning home, when he went out 
of his read to look at a piece of land ; and here we perceive that the romance 
of the bash is not ended, for he encounters the leader of the bushrangers, who 
had escaped. This interesting robber makes a friend of him, after the manner 
of the villains of most romances, and tells him his history. He came of de- 
cent parents in Herefordshire, but had the misfortune to be transported fur 
life for having killed a gamekeeper in a poaching excursion. He escaped from 
his bonds, and turned bushranger ; but be was heartily tired of such 4 life. He 
had a daughter in Hobart Town, and all he wapted of Thomley was to be a 
father to her, which the settler kindly promised to be. At this juncture, soldiers 
opportunely come upon the scene ; the bushranger is taken, but throws himself 
over a precipice, and dies. The rest of the emgrant's adventures occur in his. 
search for this child, of whom—after another very narrow escape from a wan 
im Hobart ‘Town, who is employed to make away with the girl because she turns 
out to be heiress to a good property in Herefordshire—he obtains possession, 
and she is brought up with his own children. His own daughter is married to 
the son of a neighbour. Mr. Crab gets a farm of his own, although he had de- 
clared every oe during pearly twenty years, that he would leave the colony 
the next ; and Mr, Thornley lives, by the help of his friend the magistrate, to 
become an author. He has, he says, given up the management of his farm to 
his children, and exists in retirement in a green old age with his excellent wile. 
Hong may they live to enjoy it | ; 


~ 
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THE FOOTSTEP. || AsI walked slowly up the pavement, strange and incoherent ideas filled” 


; From the “ Remiuiscences of a Medical Student.” 

I think there is one particular period in the life of every man to which he can 
look back as the most miserable he has ever seen, a point to which there was in| 
his affairs a regular descent, and which passed, there has been a progressive 
ascent again—the ebb as it were in the tide of his fortunes. This crisis was 
very marked in my case, aud I rejoice to think that it happened in my youth, 
for I have seen it occur in old age. Misfortunes of every kind were heaped 0 pon| 
me—sudden poverty struck me,and my aged and only parent and I saw no pros- 
pect but wretchedness. 

* Now then,” thought I, “all my dreams of honourable independence, nay, 
of scientific distinction in the world, are dashed to the ground and [ must fore-} 
go those darling studies and pursuits in which my hopes were bound up,to goout 
and earn with toil of body and heaviness of spirit, the bread of sorrow for my- 
self and the one who has none but Heaven and me to depend on. Or must 
I leave this dear land, of which my very heart seems part and parcel, 
= go to scrape gold from among the sun-scorched sands of fever-guarded. 
climes ?” 

The friends of prosperity forsook me and I skulked on the shady side of the. 
street, whilst they strutted in the sun and contemptuously looked the other) 


‘my brain. Despair, like a black and heavy curtain, seemed to encompass me, 
‘till its voluminous folds were all but palpable to my senses. There was a 
Jiftnmg in my mind as if some mighty force from beneath were about to up- 
ar the foundations of my reason and lay the temple a broken ruin in the 
ust. 
| Presently as I moved my ears were filled by a sweet strain of music. It was 
‘some time before it found its way from the ear to the mind, in such a timult of 
excitement was the latter, and then it was some time before I could satisfy my- 


self it was not a delusion. At length my notice wasattracted, and I stood still. 


‘The sound came from a house in front of which I was. I listened attentively— 
it was that beautiful hymn called “ Rousseau’s Dream,’? aud was sung with a 
‘piano and horn accompaniment. 

| ‘The performance was very good, and the rich harmony descended like a 
‘medicated balm upon my bruised and weltering spirit. I had a strange feeling 
‘as if something within me was about togive way. I grew faint, and sat down 
‘upon the stone steps of the house door. Presently the music ceased, and I 
‘could hear clear, cheerful voices falking and laughing, and apparen/ly compli- 
menting the performers. From this, as from the light shiming through the cre- 
vices of the door and window, I concluded there was an evening party of some 


way. Nay, my own relations no longer received me with common kindness ;) sort assembled. 


the very bread I ate, which came from them, was given with a grudge, felt and| 


in a minute another, a very beautiful voice, began to sing, accompanied by 


shown if not expressed, and many a taunt was flung at the fool that had aimed) the horn on! " ‘ ’ ” 
‘ i : ‘ithe y. ‘The song proved to be “ Kathleen O’More,” and it was sung 
at a rank for which by nature and fortune he was totally unfit, and had miserably |with much feeling et I could hear each syllable of the words and every 


failed—of course. } 


note of the music. The same train of thoughts continued in my mind, and as 


All this was bitter—bitter ! | felt it cut into my very soul—moreover, I was |the strain went on every other emotion faded, and gave place to overwhelming 
smitten with a severe and prostrating illness, from a wound received in dissec-||sorrow, till at the words 


tion, and was now but slowly recovering comparative health. 


A friend I had too—ours was % schoolboy triendship—he was my tnost inti- | 
mate companion—my more than brother—with whom I had lodged, studied, ' 
and grown up to manhood—in whom I had placed more confidence than in any | 
other being—from whom I had no hope or purpose concealed—bright prospects | 
were opening before him, and in my distress (alas ! for love without his wings !) | 
this friend forsook me and laughed and gloried in the act—he called it ‘‘ cutting), 
\\with my face upon my knees, as I sat and wept and sobbed most bitterly and 


the connexion.” 


The bird of all birds that I love the best 

Is the robin that in the churchyard builds its nest; 

For it seems to watch Kathleen—hops lightly o’er Kathleen, 
My Kathleen O’More. 


At these words, and the heart-touching pathos of the music, the chord 
within me gave way, a flood of tears gushed to my eyes, and I fell forward 


But all this I thought I could bear up against, and I did so, hoping with|| loudly. 


getense and self-denial to surmount my difficulties, at least to fall be- 
ore them, disputing every inch of ground, and returning to all scorn for! 
scorn. 


But the hand of fate was heavy on me. Another visitation came and crusb- || 
ed my spirit utterly. I bowed to the dust before it, and became as those who!| 


ve no hope, 


This must have continued for some time—how long I do not know. I was 


jaroused by hearing voices round me, and looking up perceived the door open, 


and three or four well-dressed persons with lights in their hands, regarding me 
with surprise, wondering probably to see a muscular and not very refined look- 
ing young man display so much emotion. 

{ got up, moved away, and shortly heard the shutting of the house door ring 


There was one I loved, and she was very fair—oh, how very fair !—do not) |through the solitude of the street. And once more sorrow and I were lefi alone 


doubt this from the faci that she doted on a being so uncouth as lam. She was, 


together 


the centre to which all my thoughs did gravitate—the golden evening to the} Slowly moving along I emerged from the end of the street into a lonely road. 


morrow of my hopes. 
I never loved another, and when love arises in a mind like mine it is more than) 


| It was one that had been made to shorten the way to a small country town, the 
‘old road to which came from a remote corner of the city, and after crossing the 


a sentiment or a passion—it is a something else which mental philosophers have! |river by an ancient bridge of its own, some two miles off, jomed this at a point 


not classified or found’a name for—never having experienced it, and of course) 
ignorant of its existence. | 

We had known each other long, our ages differed but in afew months, and, 
our dispositions harmonized most closely. It is not to be believed I know, but. 
it is true that never in our long intimacy did one word of ill humour pass be-, 
tween us ; for she was one whom no one could find it in his heart to vex—a 
soft, mild creature, gentle as the lapse of streams. And while her mind was 


‘above double that distance away. By the old way I might return, thus fetching 
cire uit. 


The road I travelled was nearly straight. A high stone wall, fenced each 
side, over which the trees behind sent their sombre branches, nearly meeting in 
the midst, so that its melancholy character accorded well with the mood I was 
in. There was not visible either moon or stars, yet a kind of vague, impalpa- 
ble lumninousness was shed through the clouds, by which I could just indistinct- 


of strength to appreciate the nature and value of my studies, and the zeal with, ly make out my way. Not one living thing did I see or hear, from the time 


which I pursued them, yet with all the diffidence and all the amiability of her, 

sex, she was eminently adorned—kindness and pity hung around her in a pal-, 
ble grace, and her sweet, quiet laugh, made the hearer’s heart dance in his 
om. 

Ours was not the passion which leads to evil. It seemed to consist of a soul- 
engrossing desire for each other’s good, and a feeling of unspeakable rapture! 
in each other's society. In me it acted as a kind of conscience, for no bad 
thought, no malice, envy, no hatred, durst arise in my heart while it was there, | 
and it was there always. ‘To it am convinced I owe those habits of studious-| 
ness from which | now feel it painful to deviate, for all that time my thoughts) 
but moved from the subject of my reading to theobject of my love, and back! 
again by a dear reaction. Often long after midnight, when my lamp burned low, | 
and the extinguished embers rattled coldly in my grate, has my mind been 
quickened to activity as the thought of her last fond smile arose before its vi- 
sion. 

She had a fortune, small comparatively, but still placing her far above my) 
rank in life. Yet her friends were not averse to our union, for they saw that in 
spirit we were already one. It had been agreed upon between ourselves, and 
many fond day-dreams did we indulge in, how when I had obtained my diplo-: 
ma we should lave a year’s roving together on the continent, and then return, 
again, when | should wait with but her and my books for my companions till a. 
practice should spring up around me. 

About two months before the time | particularly allude to she had gone with) 
her mother to reside temporarily at acountry place in the south of England.| 
From time to time | had letters from her. Heaven knows they were my only, 
comforts in my daily increasing distress. At length one came telling me that) 
she had been for some time ill—that she had not hitherto liked to mention it, 
but now that she was confined to her room, she thought it as well to write to 
me. The next was short and apparently written under excitement. It stated, 
that the complaint was styled aneurism, and that all she could learn with regard, 
to it was that it was a mysterious and fatal disorder. In a week I had another, 
long and full of passionate tenderness. There was an expression in it, ‘if any, 
thing should happen to me,”’ that struck coldness to my very heart. The next 
was fromher mother—my angel was removed. 

This was the consummation. The weight was now indeed more than my. 
strength could bear, and shutting myself up for several days I resigned myself 
to the flood of my misery. In my adversity { had aften before experienced great, 
relief in mind from wandering out at nights and walking alone about the country 
for several miles around the city. On the third night after receipt of this infor-| 
mation, when my anguish was at its height, I resolved to try for similar relief— 
at all eventsa change of place. 

Though the sireets must have been considerably peopled, for it was little 
past ten at night, I have no recollection of seeing any one, nor of the course I 
pursued, till 1 found myself in a lonely street on the south side of the river, 
just opening on the country, and inhabited by persons of a superior station in the 
world. 


It was very lonely, with tall dark houses on one side, and an open park on the 
other, and not a being did I see—not a watchman nor any mov ing along 
the extended way, while the few and unfrequent gas-lamps twinkled feebly 
amid the darkness. 


that house door was closed. 1 was in perfect solitude, silence and darkness, 
and frequently as | moved I stopped, and leaning against the wall gave scope 
to my gloomy emotions. 

At length Icame to the point where the roads joined, and turning into the 
other one went slowly back toward the city. It must now have been some time 
after midnight ; the same darkness visible continued, but from the trees being 
less frequent I could see about me much more clearly. But that was of little 
consequence, for I knew every step of the way, and could have walked it blind- 
fold, tor this had been the route of many a joyous ramble im the days of my boy- 
hood and since. 

Presently I reached the bridge. It was very narrow and lofty, with arches of 
great height and span, for the river was liable at certain periods to floods,which 
would have carried away any less elevated structure. Walking along | paused 
at the highest point, over the key-stone of the central arch, and leaning over 


'|the parapet looked down upon the black waters gliding sullenly along in depth 


and darkness many a fathom beneath me. I could dimly distinguish their flow 
with an indistinct sparkle in the gloom now and then, while an indefinite increase 
of shadow, far away to cither side, denoted the banks. I heard too the ripple 
of the current round the massive piers, with its echo up the hollow arch, so stlly 
was the windless night. 

As I continued thus motionless craning over the ledge, at once the idea SUI- 


|CIDE sprang living up before my mind, divested of its terrors, and wearing ra- 


ther an inviting aspect. 

There was a refuge and relief from all my torture flowing far below, ready 
to receive me into itsbosom. I began deliberately and philosophically to con- 
sider the arguments for and —an self-murder, especially those I could bring 
to bear upon my own case. ‘They were numerous and conflicting. You will 
find them in Hamlet’s soliloquy. But there was one which is not there, 
“might not this act be the portal through which to find my way to her once 
more 

This ended the debate ; I was resolved, and summoning all my fortitude, and 
murmuring « hurried prayer to Him to be with me in mercy, I raised my kyee 
upon the parapet. My prayer was answered. Upon the imstant I heard a step 
approaching, and this arrested me. 

shall wait,’ thought I, * till he passes, and then—” 

The step appeared to be upon the road, about fifty yards from the end of the 
bridge by which [had approached. It was a distinct, firm, steady tread, as of 
a heavy muscular man, coming up at an ordinary pace. With the exception of 
the rippling water underneath there was no other sound, and I could hear plain- 
ly and count every pace. Nearer and nearer it came, presently it advanced up- 
on the bridge. 1 declare to you marked clearly the difference of sound as 
it left the macadamised roadway and came upon the hard greenstone pave- 
ment. 

It is some labourer, thought I, going to his happy home after his weary spell 
in the mine, and I fancied fim Ege Sean with grimed face and clothes, and 
twinkling little lamp dangling in front of his cap, as I had often seen them. 

But as the footstep came near there was a change in the time and weight of 
the tramp. The walker seemed to have seen me and to be regarding me with 
some interest and caution as he came on. I was still in the same position on 


the wall in which I had been arrested by the first sound. When it had approached 
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to about a distance of twenty feet from me | thought I would turn round and 
greet the passenger as he went by, to divert his suspicion from my intentions , 
but ere I had time to move a muscle, or even to will the action, the tread was. 
suddenly and extremely increased in rapidity and weight, as if the being, who- 
ever he was, had made a desperate rush up to my very side to fling me head-| 
long from the bridge. 


His officers and other persons of his limited establishment presently joined him, 
armed also with fowling-pieces, which, with their side-arms and a few pistols, 
were the only weapons in the chateau. The stairs of the castle were, however, 
straight and narrow, so that, from the first landing-place, an obstinate defence 
might have been made against the assailants. The duke preserved the most 
perfect coolness, and made the ablest dispositions for resistance ;—his officers 


I almost deemed I felt his touch upon my person, and on the monftnt sprang, jand servants were to load the fowling-pieces under cover, while he, at the head 
back into the middle of the roadway, with a wild scream of frantic fear, and: of the stairs, discharged them successively, as fast as they could load, and with 
while the cold sweat bathed my skin, and my body quivered with terror and}|4n effect the more to be relied upon as he was a wonderful shot. ‘The gendarmes 
amazement, raised my stick aloft to strike down in defence. |seon broke the lower door, and seemed to be about to ascend the narrow stairs, 

But there was no one there. No living thing was to be seen on either side | where some of them must have received the proper reward of their conduct, 
aloug the brid e. There was light enough to see dimly but distinctly to each when the duke's first pentleman, a Barou Grinstein, threw hunself upon him, 
end, and I could mark every one of the stones raised to protect the parapet walls caught him m lus arms, and dragged him mto a room which opened upon the 
from wheels. ; jhead of the staircase, exclatming taat all resistance was vain, and that care must 

I was in a panic of alarm and anxiety. 1 looked around, into the air, over, |be taken of the precious life of his royal highness. — It has never, we believe, 
the walls, but I was perfectly alone. ||been ascertained whether the Barou acted upon a criminal or upou an honour- 

“Tt must have been a delusion,” said I, “it was the wind.” able and humane motive; but we are inclined to believe that his motive was 

But there was no wind. | good, that he saw that the Bourbon prince must perish in such an unequal strag- 

«It was the sound of the river.” \gle, and that he could not conceive, if be submitted to captivity, that his ene- 

But all the while I had heard the tread and the ripple of the water quite se- |mies would ever proceed to the horrible extremity of taking his life. It has 
parate and well marked. been well said that one cannot help wishing, on the first impression, that the 

“Tt was the skirt of my pea jacket flapping against the wall ‘ Duke had had the satisfaction of dying amidst his dying enemies, with his arms 

But on trying to repeat it I could produce scarcely any sound at ail, and that)|!” his hands; but that Heaven ordained for hiw a still nobler fate, and fraught 
widely differing from the regular decided tramp of the footstep. with a nobler lesson. “ Had he died in that miduight scuffle, the atrocity of 

Then I came with awe to the conclusion that in my extremity I had in very |Bonaparte might have been doubted ; the coul heroic devotion of the young and 
truth been visited by HIM WHO WALKS UNSEEN. ‘gallant victim would not have been tried and proved ; the deep and lasting in- 

There was'a more complete revulsion in my feelings—the instinct of self-pre-|dignation of Europe would not have been excited ; and the retributive justice 
servation had been roused into powerful action, and along with strong superna- }Of Heaven, in the fate of Murat and Bonaparte, would have wanted its highest 
tural dread had taken complete possession of iny mind, to the quashing or ex- effect, its most exeuplary vindication.”” Whew the French gendarmes entered 
tirpation of my former train of ideas. I had now no thought for my calamities, the room into which Grinstem had dragged the duke, their first question was, 
so great was my wonder, awe and fear, and my gratitude that 1 had been so |" Which of you is the Duke d’Enghien'” “If you are sent here to seize 
strangely preserved from my mortal danger. I "felt that 1 had but a moment) him, _ Saud the Duke, “ you ought to have a description of his person in your 
before been in the actual presence of some superior being, of whose nature, or /order."’  ‘* Which of you is the man !"’ cried the soldiers, presenting their lon 
sphere, or way of existence, iny finite mind could form nu conception, and was, pistols. No answer was returned. ‘ Then,” shouted che officer in command, 
actuated by an urgent desire to flee to the city, and by mingling among the | We must seize you all.” And they were all seized and bound, bemg all, ex- 
abodes of men, rid my mind of the effect of these unnatural circumstances. _ cept Baron Grinstein, less than half-dressed. ‘The kidnappers instantly marched 

From the idea of self-destruction I now recoiled with horror, appalled and the whole party out of the chateau and through the town of Ettenhein, for, 
amazed that I could have ever for a moment entertained it, and in my own bo- though they had no resistance to apprehend, their conscience made cowards of 
som fervently implored from Heaven forgiveness for my meditated crime in con- them all, and they were nervously eager to recross the Rhine and get back 


” 


tempt of Providence. 
I hurried with my utmost speed along the road, and met no living creature) 
till I entered the city. 
A humbled and muci altered young man, I applied myself once more to my 
emma Shortly my circumstances brightened, and in a few months | was. 
etter off, to use a common expression, that I had ever been before. New 
prospects dawned upon me, new friend I had, but never a new love. The me-| 
mory of her loss never leaves me, but it is now divested of its acuteness, and 
has subsided into a sad yet pleasing feeling, which at times I would not be with-| 
out. 
{The whole was undoubtedly the product of an over-excited imagination. ] 


MURDER OF THE DUC D’ENGHIEN. 

Monsieur, or Louis XVIII , was out of Bonaparte’s reach, and living under! 
the Emperor of Russia’s protection at Warsaw ; his brother, the Count d’ Artois, 
his nephew, the Duke de Berri, and the other princes of his family, were safe in) 
London, unless that invasion could be achieved of which there seemed no pre-' 
sent probability. But close on the French frontiers, and within the grasp of a! 
night-marching corps of gendarmes-a-cheval, was a young Bourbon prince, and! 
the bravest and most interesting, if not the best, living member of that some-'| 
what degenerate race. Louis-Antoine-Henri de Bourbon, Duke d’ Enghien, who! 
was born at Chantilly, in August, 1772, was the son of the Duke of Bourbon’ 
and grandson of the Prince of Condé; being a lateral branch of the then reign-) 
ing family of France. He had served under his grandfather in the emigrant! 
army that fought in the Netherlands and on the Rhine against the Jacobin re- 
mer Swen and had displayed not only ahigh and romantic personal courage, 
but a degree of military knowledge and ability which made the royalists consider 
him a worthy descendant of the Condés—the favourite heroes of France until) 
the revolution broke out. Gay, light-hearted, witty, gallant, and not over-scru-' 
pulous in pursuit of pleasure, he had all the qualities which the French most! 
admired, and which constituted the beau seigneur, or fine gentleman in the old) 
times. At the peace of Luneville, in 1801, the emigrant corps being completely’ 
disbanded, the Duke d'Enghien fixed his residence at Ettenheim, a chateau on 
the German side of the Rhine, a few miles from that river, and in the territories! 
of the Margrave of Baden. “ That unfortunate prince,” says Bourrienne, who! 
only pretends to relate what he knew on the very best authority, ‘* was at Et- 
tenheim in consequence of a love affair, and had no communication whatever! 
with those who had been concocting a plot in the interior of France.”" Between 
love, hunting in the Black Forest, and cultivating with his own hands a small) 
flower-garden, he passed his whole time. But, as there was the closest con- 
nexion between the two Polignacs, de Riviére, and others, and the French prin- 
ces m England, who could not be reached, Bonaparte decided that d’Enghieo,| 
who could be reached, was in the plot also, and that his life must be sacrificed, 
if not to his security, to his vengeance. By one of those orders that flew like! 
lightning from Paris to all the extremities of France, the officer commanding at) 
Strasbourg was enjoined to send some troops across the Rhine by night and seize! 
the duke in his chateau; and Caulaincourt, one of Bonaparte’s aides-de-| 
camp, and soon afterwards called Duke of Vicenza, was sent by his master to! 
the Rhine to superintend the operation. Caulaincourt gave the delicate com- 
mission to Colonel Ordenner, commandant of the gendarmerie-a-cheval, who, 
on the night of the 14th of March, crossed the river with some squadrons of 
gendarmes and other cavalry, entered the territory of Baden, as though it had 
been a French province, and advancing at the charging pace soon surrounded 


the chateau of Ettenheim. ‘The duke, it is said, had been apprised a day or 
two before (according to Bourrienne it was Talleyrand who gave the merciful 
hint) that some design against him was on foot. But he could not believe it : 
he was living in a friendly country a peaceable and inoffensive life, under the 
protection of the laws both of nature and of nations; and in consequence of 
this security, those who came to kidnap him found that no kind of precaution’ 
had been taken against them. When the duke was roused from his midnight’ 
slumber by the tramp of their horses’ feet and by the rattling of their arms, he! 
sprang out of bed, and from the window perceived that the was sur-| 
rounded, and that a detachment of French cavalry was watching the neighbour- 
ing town of Ettenheim, and blocking up the road which led from it to the castle. | 


\within the strong walls of Strasbourg. By this time the quiet little town, 
which, like the chateau, had been buried in sleep, was all on foot and on tiptoe, 
in the most excited state of curiosity, astonishment, and consternation ; and it 
is said that the Princess Charlotte de Rohan, who, alarmed at the noise, had 
pees from her bed and run to a window, saw, but it is supposed without recog- 
nising hin, her lover the duke dragged past her house, with no other covering 
|but loose trowsers, a waistcoat, and a pair of slippers. Ata little distance from 
Ettenheim they halted at a mill where was the burgumaster of the town. 
Whether it was this German boor, or the duke’s secretary, who was living in 
the town, and who now came running after his master imploring to be allowed 
to share his fate, that first pomted out which of the party was lus royal highness, 
is not known, and is not very important ; but it is certain that the duke was re- 
cognised at the mill. He then asked to be allowed to send his valet back to the 
chateau for linen, clothes, and some money. ‘I‘his was granted ; and as soon as 
the servant returned the duke dressed himself, and the whole party proceeded 
rapidly to the Rhine. ‘They crossed that river between Cappell mA Reinau, 
and on the opposite bank found carriages waiting for them. The French wanted 
to place Baron Grinstein im the same carriage with the duke, but he refused to 
be so accompanied, and insisted upon taking with him, instead, his brave and 
faithful valet Joseph, who had endeaveured to assist him m defending the cha- 
teau. On their arrival at Strasbourg all the prisoners were confined in the ci- 
tadel. Caulaincourt, who had directed and superintended the whole operation 
from Offenbourg, had not yet returned to Strasbourg, and appears to have been 
fully determined not to face his illustrious victim. During that day and the two 


| following days the prince was respectfully treated, and none of the soldiery 


seem to have imagined that worse was intended him than close continement in 
some state prison. But towards evening on the 18th Caulaincourt returned, and 
at the dead of night the wearied duke’s bed was surrounded by gendarmes, who 
bade him rise and dress himself with all haste, as he was about to go a journey. 
He asked for the attendance of the faithful Joseph: he was told he would have 
no need of any valet where he was going. -He asked to take some linen with 
him ; and he was told that two shirts would be quite enough. All this might 
have convinced him that his journey was to a bloody grave. He distributed to 
his attendants who had now gathered round him all the money he had except 
one rouleau, and a few loose pieces of gold and silver ; and after he had affec- 
tionately given them his last farewell they were thrust out of the apartment. 
But from the corridor these afflicted servants heard the noise of preparation for 
departure, and the clanking of the chains with which his kidnappers had the 
veedless barbarity to confine the prince’s arms. ‘The car.iage which conveyed 
him only stopped to change horses and mounted escorts ; he was never permit- 
ted to quit it, and was scarcely allowed the time and opportunity to procure any 
refreshments. It was the dusk of the evening of the 20th of March when, with 
doleful sound, it rolled over the drawbridge and through the arched gateway of 
the gloomy old fortress of Vincennes. At first noone there knew who he was ; 
but the wife of the commandant—of the infamous Harre!, who had been pro- 
moted for the services he had rendered in the affair of the Ceracchi and Arena 
plot—was the daughter of the duke’s nurse, and she recognised her royal! foster- 
brother. His name was soon whispered through the gloomy edifice, and, as he 
cowplained of hunger and fatigue, all the mates of it, and even the officers 
and inen of the regiment in garrison there, vied with each other in showing him 
attentions. This alarmed the principal agents of the ceria about to be finshed 
the regiment was nnmediately ordered under arms, wud twarched out vo the 
heights of Belle-Vicc, where it bivouacked for the night; and the castle was 


\left to Savary’s gendarmes, whose hearts, like their coumander's, were less 


sensible of pity, and whose nerves were s:reng to do whatever the First Consul 
might command. The fact has been denied by some of those on whom the 
eternal infamy rests ; but there appears little reason to doubt the positive asser- 
tion made by Bourrienne and others, that the duke’s grave was dug within the 
fortress before he arrived. 

When it was ae at Malmaison, where the Consular Court was residing, 
that the Duke d’Enghien was safely lodged in the donjon, which is situated 
about a league east of Paris, it was expected that the First Consul would as- 
semble his council ; but he did nothing of the sort, determining that the whole 
responsibility should rest with himself, and those ever ready instruments of h.s 
will who had sold their souls to his fortunes and to their own aggrandisement. 


He nevertheless determined to fight for his liberty, and having thrown on some) 
clothes, he and his faithful valet Joseph armed thomestves with fowling-pieces. 


Josephine, who had a feeling and generous heart, and a constant aversion to 
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herself on her knees, she implored her hasband to stop short in this foul erme, 
to save the life of the helpless trepanned prince, lest all the world should ery 
shame upon him, and Heaven avenge the deed on him and his. 
less man would not be moved. lie said, in his sternest manner, ‘* Woman, 
mind your own business! These are not things for women to meddle with! 
Let me alone!” Before this he had said, and in a way which left no doubt of 
his fixed determination, “ I will put an end to these conspiracies! If the emi-: 
grants will conspire, | will have them shot! I am told that there are some of, 
them concealed inthe house of the Austrian ambassador I do not believe) 
that; but if I did, I would have Cobentzel shot along with them. 
bons must be taught that they are not to sport with my life with impunity.” 
Talleyrand was gone from Malmaison into Paris, and, like many other members 
of the government, appears to have known nothing of the last act of the tragedy! 
until it was over. It seems doubtful whether even Fouché were not left in this’ 
ignorance. An order was written out to Murat, the military governor of Paris.’ 
It was to this effect :—* The government of the Republic decree as follows —. 
Art. 1.—The ci-devant Duke d’Enghien, accused of having borne arms against) 
the Republic, and having been and still being in the pay of England, of being, 
engaged in the = set on foot by that power against the external and internal) 
security of the Republic, shall be delivered over to a military commission, com-, 
posed of seven members, named by the governor of Paris, who shall assemble 
at Vincennes. Art. IJ. —The grand judge, minister of war, and general-gover-| 
uor of Paris, are cuarged with the execution of the present decree " This order’ 
bore two signatures : first, that of Bonaparte, First Consul ; and next, that of 
Maret, then secretary of the council of state, and subsequently Bonaparte’s| 
most favourite diplomatist and Duke of Bassano. From Murat’s house to Vin-| 
cennes was three or four miles, sothat the judge-advocate, who was not sum-| 
moned from his own residence till midnight, who had to traverse a guod part o 

Paris to get to Murat’s house, and who was detained there some time to receive. 
his instructions, could not have reached the chateau or donjon of Vincennes be-| 
fore one or half-past one in the morning; and yet, as is stated in the body of! 
the instrument itself, the sentence was passed at two o’elock in the morning—| 
a pretty good proof that the trial and sentence had all been arranged beforehand. 
Tt had probably been conveyed by Savary to Hulin in the sealed and secret let-| 
ter. ‘That document which was published was so long, that it could not even! 
have been written out by a quick pen in the time which intervened between the 
arrival of the judge-advocate and the passing of the sentence : and, as we shall 
see anon, there were actually two sentences, the second being as long as the 
first. It was not until the judge-advocate arrived at the castle that he knew the 
business he had to perform. Then Hulin put into his hands a copy of that or- 
der which we have quoted, signed by Bonaparte and Maret, and countersigned 
by Murat. ‘There was no time for him to examine any evidence, if evidence 
had existed ; but none whatever was presented to him, the only thing put into 
his hand being the indictment, with the First Consul’s order to proceed to judg- 
ment forthwith. A few minutes after the judge-advocate’s arrival the steps of 
the gendarmerie d’élite were heard on the drawbridge, and Savary entered the 
donjon and the council-chamber, where Harrel had spread a green cloth over an 
ancient worm-eaten table, and had lighted a wood-fire on the capacious hearth, 
for that March night was very cold, and the apartment was gloomy, damp, and 
insalubrious. Hulin then said, “ Let the prisoner be brought in.” ‘The duke, 
worn out with the fatigue of travelling over rough roads two days and nights in 
a close carriage, was falling into a profound sleep. ‘The judge-advocate him- 
self roused him, and led him to the council-chamber. “1 am bound to say,” 
said President Hulin, who, like nearly all concerned in the horrible butchery, 
wrote, many years after, when Bonaparte was himself a wretched prisoner at 
St. Helena, a pamphlet to exculpate himself by throwing a greater portion of| 
the guilt on others, ** I ain bound to say that the prisoner presented himself be-| 
fore us with a noble assurance ; he repelled with great force the charge (which 
was not mentioned in the indictment) of having conspired, directly or indirecily, 
in any plot for assassinating the First Consul ; but he owned that he had borne 
arms against France, insisting, with a degree of courage and pride (which even 


But the ruth-' 
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for his own sake we could not repress), that he had maintained the rights of his 
family,—that a Condé never could enter France but with arms in his hand. | 
* My birth, my feelings, my opinions,’ he added, ‘render me the eternal enemy, 
of your government.’”’ While the judge advocate interrogated the prisoner, 
Savary stood behind the president, with his back turned to the fire. ‘lo every 
question the prince replied in the clearest and most spirited manner. When 
asked his name, he told it. Hulin said afterwards, with atrocious sang-frord, 
“It the prince had not told us his name, we should have been prettily puzzled) 
to know what to do, as there was not one of us who knew his person, or could 
identify him.” He related when and how he had been compelled to leave 
France with his father and grandfather, and when and where he had fought for 
the king. When asked what was his place in the army of Condé, he said with 
pride, ** I was always in the van.”’ He stated that he had been living quietly 
for two years and a half at Ettenheim ; that he first went there on the invita- 
tion of the Cardinal de Rohan, who was ex-bishop of Strasbourg, and still pos- 
sessed of territories and of spiritual jurisdiction in that part of the country ; and| 
that after the death of the cardinal, which happened in the spring of 1802, he, 
had officially applied to, and had received from the Elector Margrave of Baden, 
the sovereign of the country, permission to continue to reside there. * But,” 
said he, ‘“‘ the reasons which had determined my residence at Ettenheim no 
longer subsisting, | was proposing to move farther off, to Fribourg in Brisgau, a 
much more agreeable town than Ettenbeim, where I remained chiefly because, 
the country abounds in game, and the elector had granted me permission to shoot, 
and hunt in his woods ; and I am very fond of that sport.” He denied that he 
had ever been in England, or in the interior of France, since he had fled from it ;! 
but, when asked whether he was not in the pay of England, he replied that he) 
received an annual allowance from that court, and that that was all he had to} 
live upon. Whenreproached with having fought against his country, he replicd| 
that he had fought for his king ; and that, considering his birth and situation, no, 
other line of conduct could have been expected from him. When asked if he 
knew General Pichegru, and if he had any intercourse or correspondence with! 
him, he answered that to the best of his knowledge he had never seen him ;| 
that he had never had any intercourse with him ; that he knew indeed that Pi-, 
chegru had wished to see him ; but that he was happy at not having known him, | 
if what they were sayimg was true about the vile means he intended to employ. 
He declared that he did not know, and had never seen, General Dumouriez, 
whom, according to some of the numerous and contradictory accounts, Bona-| 
parte believed to have been concealed with him at Ettenheim ‘To the question, 
whether since the peace he had not kept up correspondences in the interior of, 
France, he rephed, that he had written oceasionally to some private friends, who! 
had served with him, and who were still attached to him, about their and his| 
own private concerns; but that these correspondences were not of the nature 


ie ‘tyranny and cruelty, which makes one forget and forgive her frivolities'and her {which he supposed they alluded to. Here ended the interrogatory, and this 
womanly weaknesses, was horror-stricken at the intelligence ; and, throwing!/was absolutely all the trial. 


Not a single witness of any kind was examined, 
nor was any evidence produced, except some insignificant papers which proved 
nothing, and which are stated in the sentence to have been read secretly by the 
commission, before the prisoner was brought in. No counsel was allowed, al 
\though, according to the existing law, counsel was assigned to every prisoner at 
the bar. Being called upon to sign the procés-verbal, the duke said, or it was 
said for him, in that document as published, * Before signing it I earnestly de- 
mand to have a private andience of the First Consul. My name, my rank, my 
manner of thinking, and the horror of my situation, make me hope that he will 
not refuse this my demand” According to some accounts, Hulin said they had 
nothing to do but to pass sentence ; according to others it was Savary that said 
‘there was ne use in losing time and troubling the Consul; and, according to 
‘others, who must be in error, as there was not time to allow the swiftest of 
‘messengers to go to and return from Malmaison, the report being sent to Bona- 
lparte to know his further pleasure, the court received for answer their own let- 
ter, marked with the emphatic words, ‘Condemned to death.’ But, in fact, 
his condemnation had been inserted in the first of the two sentences, blanks 
being left to name the article of law applicable to the case. Having-signed the 
proces-verbal (at least his signature was affixed to the thing they printed), the 
prince was ordered to withdraw ; and such was his exhaustion, and so little did 
he expect immediate death, that he calmly lay down again on the bed which 
Harrel had prepared for him, and fell into a sound sleep. When he was gone, 
some deubt was expressed by these delicate assassins touching the legality of 
the first sentence with the blank, which, nevertheless, they had all signed ; and 
then was produced the second draft of his sentence, which they must have 
breught with them; if, indeed, it was not concocted and arranged after the 
duke’s execution. ‘The originals of both these monstrous documents have been 
discovered, and examined by M. Dupin, an acute lawyer; and they seem to 
testify that the atrocious guilt of the proceedings had bewildered ana stupified 
the intellect of the agents employed, and had rendered them incapable of gloss- 
ing over their villany. We have President Hulin’s confession that they all 
signed the first sentence-—and that was the sentence (with a blank left for the 
law) that was carried into execution. ‘The two sentences differed in several 
important particulars :—both were the merest mockeries of law ; but of the 
two, the first really appears to have been the better one, or the one in which 
there was the less juggling. ‘The first sentence set forth the evidence, which 
began and ended with the duke’s exammation, but left in blank the law appli- 
cable to it. The second sentence set forth the law, but omitted the evidence 
altogether. This was a confession that they could not make the evidence tally 
with the law, and were therefore under the necessity of suppressing either the 
law or the evidence. In the original indictment there were three counts, but 
the duke was found guilty on six other and different charges, and condemned 
upon three other charges, different from all, and wholly unsupported by any kind 
of evidence. But the most extraordinary variation between the two sentences 
was this :—the first ordered immediate execution, which was directly contrary to 
the existing code of law, which, in all cases, allowed twenty-four hours for ap- 
peal ; the second sentence said nothing about execution, but directed that copies 
of the sentence should be sent, within the time prescribed by law, to the grand 
judge, the minister-of-war, and the military governor of Paris. But before these 
copies of the sentence could be made out, and many hours before any one of 
them had reached its destination, the sentence had been executed. 

Hulin subsequently pleaded the only (though a base) argument that could at 
all avail him, and the seven officers who acted with him. “ inted to be 
judges,” said he, ** we were obliged to act as judges at the risk of being judged 
ourselves.” Weare disposed to give credit to his assertions—especially as they 
are flatly contradicted only by Savary—that he and his colleagues finished 
their share in the work of iniquity by writing out and signing the two senten- 
ces; that the immediate execution was not authorized by them ; and that they 
were expecting that the four-and-twenty hours prescribed by law would be allow- 
ed, when they heard an explosion, a crash of musketry in the moat, which told 
them that Savary had terminated the affair. Savary hunself says, ** The court 
deliberated along cime ; it was not till two hours after the room was cleared 
that the sentence was known. ‘The officer who commanded the infantry of my 
regiment came with deep emotion to tell me that a party was required to exe- 
cute the sentence—I answered, * Give rr.’ * Where shall the party of execu- 
tion be placed?’ asked the officer. * Where,’ I answered, ‘ you can hurt no- 
body ;’ for already the mhabitants of the populous neighbourhood of Paris were 
proceeding along the roads to the several markets.’ This tender- heartedness 
and anxiety about not hurting some innocent market-gardener, or other passer-by, 
contrasts dramatically with the ferocious laconism ‘ Give rr ;” but, unfortu- 


||nately for Savary’s pretence, no road passed within a mile of the front of the 


castle ; and, still more unfertunately, the place of execution had been fixed by 
the digging of the grave on the preceding evening—had been fixed in the ditch 
of the fortress, about fourteen feet below the level of the ground, on a spot 
where, even if there had been roads passing close by the castle or running all 
round it, Savary’s gendarmes d’élite might have fusiladed the whole race of the 
Bourbons, and all the crowned or royal princes of Europe to boot, without the 
slightest risk of hitting any passer by. } : 

‘The prince was fast asleep when Savary bade his subaltern officer give the 
party that were to fire into his hear:—his two dry words, “‘ Give ir”, being 
the only death-warrant of the descendant of so many kings and heroes—and in 
a sound sleep the execution party found him when they went to his bedside and 
ordered him to rise and follow. ‘He had so little suspicion of the fate that 
awaited him, that, on descending the rough staircase leading to the castle-ditch, 
the prince asked whither they were taking him. ‘To this question he received 
no answer from Savary’s tried and taciturn gendarmes. Harrel, the command- 
ant, walked by the prince holding a lantern. Feeling the cold air which came 
up the dark staircase, he pressed Harrel’s arm, and said ‘ Are they going to 


immure me in an oubdliette ?”’ 
Savary himself tells us that it was not until he was brought down these back- 


'|stairs suddenly into the ditch that the prince heard his sentence : but there was 


no need of the sense of hearing ; the sight of the grave, of Savary’s gendar- 
mes, ayd of the barrels of their muskets gleaming in the dim, lurid light, must 
lhave told the doomed Bourbon that his last moment on earth was come. The 
chief of Bonaparte’s household police, in his anxiety to wash his hands of all 
minor parts of the guilt, denies that he fastened a lantern to the prince's breast, 
as a mark for the executioners ; denies even that he descended into the ditch ; 
and it seems to be proved that he did neither of these two things, but stood on 
a parapet which overlooked the ditch and the heads of his unflinching gendarmes. 
He seems also to deny that he gave the word of command To Fire: but he had 
uttered what amounted to the same thing, in saying Givrit. As to the lan- 
tern, it is probable that the prince himself may have fixed it to his person, in 
order to guide in that dim obscurity the aim of the soldiers. It is said that he 
lasked for the attendance of a confessor, and that the brutal reply to the request 
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was, ‘‘ Would you die like a priest?” He cut off a lock of his hair, and gave 
it, with a miniature, and a gold ring, to an officer, imploring him to cause it to 
be delivered, through the medium of Bonaparte’s wife, to the Princess de Ro- 


han ; and then he presented his breast to the soldiers, and, exclaiming “T die)! 


for my king and for France,” fell with seven mortal bullets in his body. The 
men red at the close distance of ten paces, and as they fired the duke rushed 
towards the muzzles of their pieces, and fell dead at theirfee. The body was 
immediately taken up ; then, dressed as it was, and without any examination, 
was flung carelessly into the ready-made grave. A stone was thrown into the 
grave near the prince’s head by the man employed to ill it up, and who ed 
to bave some mark whereby to know the body hereafter. ‘The pit was soon 
filled, the band of murderers and the troops departed, the old donjon was left to 
more than its ordinary stillness and sadness: and then there came a little dog 
and laid himself on the grave, moaning and howling piteously ; it was a little 
favourite of the duke, that had run after his master when dragged from the cha- 
teau of Ettenheim, that had afterwards been allowed to travel with him in the 
carriage, and that had escaped notice in the confusion of the trial and execution. 
The fidelity of the poor dog, that would not leave its master’s grave, excited so 
much interest (and it was just that sort of incident that would sentimentalize 
hundreds of Parisians themselves capable of doing even what Savary and his 
gang had done), that the police interfered aid carried away the poodle by force. 
A gentleman, it is said, purchased the dog from the man who carried him away, 
and kept him for many years out of affection to the memory of the unhappy 
prince. The site of the grave into which the yet warm remains of Conde’s 
grandson, “ uncoffined,”’ ** unaneled,’’ were huddled like the carcass of a dog, 
is marked by a small cross at the bottom of the moat, on the side towards the 
forest of Vincennes. “ There are few,” says Bourrienne, ‘* who have not seen 
that spot! Who has not made a pilgrimage to Vincennes, and dropped a tear 
where the victim fell!" But the victim les there no longer. On the 21st of 
March, 1816, the twelfth anniversary of the murder, a committee appointed by 
the resto ed king of France, Louis XVIII., went to Vincennes to search for the 


body, and move it to a more becoming place of sepulture. The man who had) 


dug the grave and filled it up was still alive, and several persons who had visited 
it shortly after the event recognised the precise spot The sad ‘* whereabout,” 
must, indeed, have been known pretty accurately to the whole neighbourhood. 
After digging about four feet deep the boot of the right leg was discovered, 
then the rest of the body successively, and, lastly, the head, with the markiog 
stone which the labourer stated he had thrown in. They found about the mid- 


ale of the skeleton a mass of metallic matter, of the size and shape of a watch, || 


but so decayed, that but for some small iron keys and a seal with the arms. o 
Condé, which adhered to it, it would hardly have been recognised. They also 
found seventy pieces of gold coin, the contents of the rouleau which he had 


brought with him from Ettenheim ; a small red morocco purse with some loose!| 


money, or eleven pieces of gold and five of silver; a ring and chain of gold 
which the prince was known always to wear about his neck, and which was 
found around the vertebral bones of the neck. The remains were placed in a 
—- and deposited, with the usual ceremonies of religion, in the chapel of the 
castle. 


| THE MASTER-PASSION: A TALE OF CHAMOUNI. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “HIGHWAYS AND BYWays.” 


Cuar. XI. 

The quick but stealthy step of Balmat was not heard by those whom he fol- 
‘lowed, for their own brief but animated conversation absorbed the attention of 
each. Lavalette, deceived by the promptness of observation whieh often mis- 
takes the meaning of the symptoms it discovers, and hurried on by the impetu- 
osity of character which betrays its purpose before securing success, had at once 
‘and in ardent terms proceeded to explain to Paul Corryeur his mistaken belief 
in Julie's affection and his own till then unacknowledged regard for her, and in 
i glowing terms to implore the father’s consent to his visiting the family on the 
following morning in the capacity of an admitted suitor, Corryeur, astonished 
jand afflicted at this burst of unexpected intelligence, stopped short, and, in a 
few embarrassed expostulating plirases, begged his young companion to give bin 
time for reflection and inquiry into the state of his daughter's feelings, adverting 
ito the long contracted engagement between her and Gabriel, and expressing his 
terror at the bare idea of rousing the latter's vengeance. Lavalette replied by 
‘a light and disparaging epithet applied to his rival ; and Corryeur cut short the 
colloquy by insisting on his companion’s instant return to his night's quarters in 
lthe house of the man to whom he meant so deep an injury, and expressing a 
‘hope that the enjoyment of his hospitality would rouse a better feeling, to over- 
‘come the light fancy ke had formed, and to put a s‘op to any measure which 
jmight produce misery and ruin to all involved in his pretensions 

- Well, well, Mr. Corryeur, let us at least part friends for to-night,’’ said La- 
\valette, “ to-morrow we wil! talk more of this. Don’t be angry with me—I did 
inot think you would consider matters in so serious a light—and, in mark of 
friendship, let’s shake hands on a. 

| “Ves, Henri, I have a great friendship for yoa—we all have—and, asa token 
‘of mine, here, take this handkerchief—1 have two, and your neck is bare—tie it 
‘on, and hurry home through the rain as fast as you can—and remember the rights 
of your host, and forget all you have been just saying to me, and—”’ 

| No more, no more, my kind friend !"’ exclaimed the Frenchman, carelessly 
\tying the handkerchief round his neck. ‘“ This token of friendship shall appear 
against you in the moraing—I take it as a proof of your consent! Good night, 
night.” 

Before Corryeur could repeat his remonstrances his companion turned away, 
and he then, perplexed and agitated, bent his footsteps toward home, where he 
arrived in a few minutes, and, finding that all the family had gone to bed, he re- 
‘tired to his chamber, after having for half an hour paced anxiously up and down 
ithe floor of the common sitting room 
| As Lavalette resumed his way back toward Balmat's mill, he fancied he heard 
another footstep close beside him, pattermg on the slippery path. He paused, 
but the impenetrable darkness was not to be pierced. Again he stepped for- 
| ward—again he heard the tread close following, like the echo of hisown. He 
suddenly stopped again and stretched out his arms, but uothing met his touch. 
\A’startling thrill of terror ran through his blood. ‘The vague feeling of a close 
and mysterious danger oppressed him. ile :e:nembered the rifle shot that even- 
‘ing—his intended wrong to Balmat, and fear and conscience worked 


Whatever may lave been the sensation produced in Paris or in the rest of lin his brain and heart. Once more he moved onward, and once more the closing 


France by this atrocious affair, 1t is certain that the kidnapping and murder of 
the Duke d’Engh en excited an indignant feeling in all the rest of Europe, and 
produced immediate demonstrations unfavourable to Bonaparte in all the courts 
that were strong enough, or remote enough, to hazard the expression of their 
opinion. The court of St. Petersburg ordered a public mourning for the death 
of the unfortunate prince, and remonstrated with his real assassin, the First 
Consul ; and the Emperor Alexander, as mediator and guarantee of the con- 
tinual peace, notified to the states of the Germanic Empire that he considered 
the violation of the terutory of Baden and the seizure of the Duke d Enghien 


as an overt attack on the security and independence of that empire. Going)! 


farther than this, the young Czar sent in a note to the Diet assembled at Ratis- 
bon, complaining of this vivlation and crimial transgression of the law and 
rights of nations, and rewinding the Diet that he had pledged himself, together 
with the First Cousul of France, to protect the rights and ensure the tranquillity 
of the minor states of the Germanic Confederation. The King of Sweden also 
remonstrated, and sent his note to the Germanic Diet, as a party interested 
through the possessions whi. h he held in the empire, and as an ancient guaran- 
tee of the independence of that league. Bonaparte, whose pride could never 
bear reproach or interference, and who knew or suspected that Russia, some 
time before this, had listened to English proposals for a new coalition, made 
Talleyrand write a most insolent and outrageous note to the Russian ambassa- 


istep of lis unseen follower was heard distinctly ov his path. 

| Who's there? stand back!” exclaimed he, in nervous agitation, turning 
‘round, with the words, and stamping his foot involuntarily on the ground. 

| “Traitor! Take that!’ murmured a hoarse voice now behind him—proving 
‘that he had turned toward an imagined, and ouly left himself more exposed to a 
lreal foe—and, with the words, a knife blade was plunged into his body deep be- 
‘tween his shoulders. He fell, uttering a cry of alarm and*pain. His assailant 
‘bent down after him toward the earth, and mstantaneously struck again on the 
prostrate body. A stifled scream followed this second blow. 

| “Ha! what a woman's voice you have, French dog!” cried the ferocious 
(Gabriel, again drawing back the weapon anda third time raising his arm to 
strike. But, at the moment, a crashing sound close by, as if some heavy sub- 
istance fell among the copse-wood, arrested his attention, 

* What devil is that!” exclaimed he, starting up from his kneeling posture, 
‘but at the same time grasping tight the handkerchief tied round his victim's 
‘neck. The dead silence was only broken by the gurgling of the blood in the 
young Frenchman's throat. ‘This sound was shocking, even to the ruthless 
‘murderer, thus doubly ioterrup'ed in his cruel work. : 
| “Some straggling chamois,” muttered he, turning his head aside from the 
lsuffering man, and straining his ears for further evidence of this explanation of 
ithe first intrusive noise. But no leaf rustied—and a sense of supernatural dread 


dor. He asked why, when the elector of Baden and the other German princes, lrushed through the heart so dead to human fear His fingers instinctively 


were silent (their silence proceeded from their weakness and their fears), Rus- 
Sia presumed to intermeddie in a matter that was wholly German! Whence 
came that strange pretension of Russia to mix audaciously in what did not con- 


cern her?’ When the Emperor Paul, the ally of France, and the father of the!| 


Emperor Alexander, fell under the biows of assassins, sold tu England, had 
France advanced the political right of examining that mys‘erious iniquity 
And, if the authors of that plot had been arrested at two leagues from the Rus- 
sian frontier, would the cabinet of St. Petersburg have tolerated the demand of 
explavations about the violation of neutral territory! Russia was talking about 
the law and rights of nations, but had she not protected conspirators at Dres- 
den, at Rome, at Paris, and had not one of her ambassadors (Markoff, who had 
conversed with Lord Whitworth in the embrasure of the window at the Tuile- 
ries) given quite recently his protection to intrigues and plots directed against 
the First Consul! This violent language might ensure, at no distant period, a 
war with Russia, but it was not calculated to remove the evil impression which 
had been made. This war indeed was almost a certainty before ; but the kid- 
napping and the murder of the Bourbon prince, and the recriminations cast in 
the teeth of the young Czar (who, in the Moniteur and other French publica- 
tions, was directly accused of being the assassin of his own insane father) has- 
tened the declaration of hostilities, aud gave a keener edge to the Russian en- 
mity. He gated victories after this, and he hd uiumpis—many and high 
triumphs, with a conquered kingdom, and a conquered empire in the dust before 
him—but from this me cheeriulness was banished from the heart, and joy aad 
liveliness from the court, of Bonaparte; that court became more pompous and 


gorgeous, but it was sombre in its very splendour, and cold and chillingly emer 


jul and suspicious: for the dismal fate of Pichegru, the ruin and expulsion o 
Moreau, and the other incidents that were woven up in the same black web with 
the assassination of the Duke d’Enghien, even though acceptable to many, per- 
haps to the large majority of that court and of the ul and Emperor's um- 
mediate adherents, made them all feel that they were living in a lion's den, and 


loosened their grasp of the handkerchief, and the body which he had by this 
‘means held pardy up now fell heavy and senseless down again. . 
| © "Twas quickly done !” said he, in stifled tones of still unsubdued ferocity. 
“ Let this finish it well!’ and, as he spoke, he made one more random stab, 
leaving the knife in its fleshy sheath. He then, with unsteady arms, dragged 
the body aside from the path and flung it among the bushes, close to the spot 
from which the unexplained sound had erewhile proceeded. He then quitted 
the scene of his exploit with hurried steps, and he often turned his ear to listen, 
but death seemed reigning around. W2.'hin five minutes more he was at home. 
There all was still and dreary. He had no observation to fear. He recovered 
his somewhat scattered thoughts, carefully washed the blood from his hands and 
his dress, which had been stained in three or four places Thus guarding against 
direct evidence, he made some artful disposition of negative disproof to provide 
against the anticipated morning’s inquiry, and then he sought his homely bed 
with a hard heart and unmurmuring conscience. He slept soon and soundly. 
In the mean time, Paul Corryeur, with nothing on his conscience, meriting no 
reproach from others or from himself, unstained with guilt, and as nearly faultless 
as an individual in his station could well be, was nevertheless as disturbed and 
wretched in his mind as though some committed crime had brought down its 
own punishment. He in vain sought repose. Restless and agitated, fearful of 
disturbing his wife, yet, finding it impossible to lie still in his uneasy bed, he re 
solved to get up and dress himself again, and, at once, to bring relief to his mind 
—even in the certainty of whatgge apprehended—by going directly to his daugh- 
ter’s room, and ascertaining, from her own lips, the truth or error of Lavalette’s 
lassertion as to the state of her affections. Mot venturing to strike a light lest 
it might awaken his helpmate, he hurried on his clothes and groped his way to 
'Julie’s room. Opening the door softly, he called her by name, bat receiving no 
answer he approached her bed, and forward his hand with the view of break- 
ing what he supposed her profound and innocent slumber. He shrunk back, 
almost as much scared as though a lifeless body had arrested his towch, on find- 


that the howr might come when the fate of ihe prince, or of Pichegru, or of ing the cold pillow unoccupied by his daughter's head. A moment or two more 


Moreau, might be their own. 


The world is a comedy to those who think—a tragedy to those who feel. 


convinced him that she was not there ; and then the whole host of\ nervous ap- 
'prehensions which sweep so rapidly through the brain of the sensitive portion of 
imankind revelled uncontrolled in the mind of the agitated father. 


. 


¥ 


- naturally more dismayed by the view of their child who appeared to have shared 


tall it over by-and.bye,” 
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lie left the untenanted room, and passed in quick succession to all thé othets 
in the house, rousing by his lamentations every member of the family, of whom 
he made repeated but froitless inquiries for his missing ¢hild. ‘The mother, 
startled into the couscinusness of a thousand fears, joined her cries to the ac- 
cents of general surprise and alarm. Her thoughts flew back to the time when 
Julie was before missed and sought for so long in vain. Now, as then, the mo- 
ther’s fears fixed intuitively, she knew not how or why, on Gabriel Balmat, as 
the author of some mysterious misc hief hovering over her daughter's head. Aye, 
even now, affianced and pledged as Julie was, sure as her intended husband’ 
must be of the ssion of the long cherished treasure on which his heart 
seemed fixed, still did Madame Corryeur, in despite of all reasonable belief, per- 
sist in asserting her conviction that Gabriel had enticed Julie away, to lead her 
into some ill, or to do her some harm. F 

There was, however, no time left for the indulgence of those nervous specu- 
lations. An instant search was resolved on. e whole family—father, mo- 
ther, sons and servants, all prepared to sally forth, provided with lanterns and 
pine-woed torches, and various of those household weapons which come ready 
to the hand of men rushing out with the imagined probability of violence to be 
encountered. ‘The party scattered wide from the house as they turned out into 
the open air—but all seemed instinctively and without previous concerted plan 
to take the road toward Balmat's mill ; and seven or eight persons abreast, with 
some yards of interval between each, left no possibility of a missing individual 
being passed undiscovered on the route. ‘The rain came down in torrents, and 
almost extinguished the torches which the bearers waved to and fro in the thick 
gloom, while its heavy fall on the pathway and the trees nearly stifled the voice 
of Paul Corryeur as he loudly shouted his daughter's name. 

At length they reached the fatal copse ; and there two or three of the party 
at once came to the terin of their search, by discovering the body of Lavalette 
weltering in gore, and, within a few yards of it, within the brushwood and voung 
trees, that of Julie, prostrate on the earth, drenched with rain, and quite insen- 
sible. It is hard to detail the various sensations, movements and expressions; 
which form the materials of a scene like this. The horror and grief paralyzing 
sume, exciting others, and confusing almost~all—the precious time lost in ex- 
clamations, wriuging of hands and covering of faces—the little good done by 


| Balinat Fetired to his sleeping room, the two men cast signifitant glances 
lof disgust and doubt toward each other and afier him, After some time, he 
leame back dressed, and with an air of indifference. ae 

“You have not hurried yourself, Gabricl,”’ said Simon, with a sarcastic air. 

“T never do any thing in a hurry, Simon—nor your master either, it seems, 
when a thing is to be done wel/.” 

** What do you mean by | my master's name this way with your own 
cold blooded manner of thinking and acting! I don’t understand you, Gabriel.” 

“Yes, you do, Simon! Come, come, mydads, you know I am Paul Corry- 
eur's sworn friend, beside being his countryman and his son-in-law, that is to be 
—so there is no use in playing sodeep a game with me. Perhaps I wou'd my- 

elf have done as he has, and not made any fuss about it afterward. 

oer any answer could be given to this deeply insidious remark, a clatter of 
steps announced the arrival of the magistrate and some of his myrmidons 

from Chamouny. Balmat, with stern civility, stood forth to meet him, and he 

yazed on the several individuals, official and not official, who crowded into his 

house, his countenance the only one which did not betray some active emotion, 

his the only voice which was steady and unbroken in all that was said through- 

out the agitated scene. 

The bailli, a sturdy, clear-headed villager, without fear, favour or affection, 
for any one, entered on his official duty, determined to see justice done. He 
began the inquiry in a cautious, matter-of-fact way, and listened pean | to 
the answers made to him—a most important means, too often overlooked by 
jzealous functionaries, for finding ont the truth. The statements of the men 
who diseovered the body were marked and noted down by his attendant clerk. 
‘The body was then examined carefully, the wounds described, and then a some- 
what desultory series of remarks were put forth by the bystanders, tending to- 
ward a clearing up of the mysterious affair. The general impression, at first, 
was that Balmat was the murderer. But this arose rather from preconceived 
notions as to his readiness tocommit sueh a deed, rather than from any evidence, 
direct or circumstantial, likely to criminate him ; and his imperturbable silence 
and indifference of manner, the bleeding body before him, made it hard to be- 
‘lieve that he had struck the blows. When he, in his turn, calmly and delibe- 
rately made his statement of what had passed, when he gave his testimony as 


bursts of feeling, and the mischief arising from want of presence of mind, are all ito the young Frenchman having been abruptly expelled the house of Paul Cor- 
displayed in nine cases out of ten of abrupt disclosures or sudden accidents,||ryeur, and of his offering himeshelter in his own, when he gave his version of the 


and most particularly if bodily hurts are accompanied by blood. 
Shocked as the whole party was at the sight of the ghastly wounds and dis- 
torted countenance of the young Frenchman, still the horror struck parents were 


his fate, as her garments also showed sanguinary marks, and, more strange and 
appalling still, her right hand was covered by the crimson stain. A silent and 
mysterious awe now seized on all the bystanders. 

“Home! Home! Let us bear her home,” said the agonized father, lifting 
up Julie in his arms and tottering under the load. 

“ And the murdered body, what must be done with it?” asked one of the 
workmen, who was the first to recover in some de his self-command. 

* 'Taxe it to the house of the murderer, to be sure '”’ exclaimed Madame Cor- 
ryéur, in frantic tones. ‘* ‘To him who has destroyed not only this poor youth 
but his own affianced wife—to Gabriel Balmat !” 

On these words being pronounced the whole y looked around on each 
other with —— of alarm, as though the utterance of the terrible name might 
call up its ferocious owner, ready armed to immolate new victims to his rage. 

“ Hush, hush, madame !” exclaimed the man who had before spoken; “ no- 
body must be accused without proof. Let the magistrate be roused up, and a 
due inquiry begun. In the mean time, go some one to Balmat’s house and call 
him to the spot.” 


conversation which took place on their all arriving at his house, artfully observ- 
ing that Corryeur peremptorily objected to his sons’ accompanying them, and 
making it appear that it was for the arguing of a dispute that Corryeur drew 
Lavalette slowly away toward the copse in serious altercation, that he himself 
had, from delicacy, retired and occupied himself in preparing materials for sup- 
oe for his guest, and that, after waiting a considerable time, he had gone to bed, 
eaving the lamp lighted ready for his return, his excited audience, ready for a 
rompt impression, received one, in their own despite, decidedly against the 
~ man in the neighbourhood who, in ordinary circumstances, would have been 

eemed capable of doing the bloody work in question. But finally, when the 
handkerchief round the Preneianan’s neck was recognized as belonging to Cor- 
ryeur, Balmat declaring that Lavalette wore none such when they left his house 
t her, and when the green-hafted knife with which the crime was consumma- 
ted was acknowledged by the men who picked it up beside the body to be one 
of their master’s set—none like it being found it Balmat s house—was it sur- 
prising that the latter was declared innocent and Paul Corryeur denounced as 
the guilty man! 

One feature only was wanting to complete this picture of mistaken opinion, 
and almost excusable injustice. Simon, Jacques, and the other man who, hav- 
ing roused up the magistrate, had, by his directions, sought the village surgeon, 
and now appeared with him, felt it necessary, im the present stage of the in- 
quiry, to state what, from a feeling of regard to their young mistress, they had 


* Call him to the spot !’’ echoed the half-distracted mother. ‘ And what fool 
expects to find him to answer tothe call? ‘The double murderer has not waited 
for the call of justice, I'll warrant him. You may seek, but never hope to find 
him. ‘Oh, Julie, Julie, my child, my child !” and, shrieking with the anguish- 
ed tone of a bereft parent, she followed the hurried but uncertain steps of her 
husband, who was lighted on his way by his sons and the women servants ; two 
men waiting under the influence of the former spokesman, to whose directions{ 
they submitted in the management of the following circumstances of the sad 
affair. 

“ What’s to be done, Simon !” asked one of the others. 

* Why, I’m thinking”—replied he—* yes—it is, after all, better to carry the 
body to Balmat’s house. ‘There are many ways in which a murderer may be 
discovered. Come, let’s lift it up, Jacques, you and I; and do you, Pierre, run 
to the village and bring the bailli to meet us at the mi |.” 

In a very shert time the bearers of the awful burthen had reached Balmat's 
house, in which they perceived a light; and they knocked at the door, which 
was in a minute or two opened by Gabriel himse]f, who, while he was in the act 
of doing so, said, in a jocular tone, loud enough to be heard by those outside, 

“Ha, ha, Monsieur Lavalette, you are come back at last, are you' I had 
left the a. alight, but I suppose you found a pair of bright eyes to shine on 

our path, eh?” 
” “Yes, Balmat, your guest is come back,—look at him!” said Simon, loosen-| 
ing his hold, and letting the body fall at Gabriel’s feet. The latter held his 
lamp close down, with an air of gloomy curiosity, to the face of the prostrate 
man, and then exclaimed, with an emphasis of assured conviction, 

“ He is dead !”’ 

“ He is, indeed! Touch him—you have no objection '’’ said Simon. | 

* Poor fellow !”’ uttered Balmat, at the same time stooping and moving th 
body on one side. 

“ By heavens, the wounds bleed afresh! Mark that, Jacques!” cried Simon, 
as the blood gushed out on the floor. 

** Why, what is all this! ‘There has been murder done here !”’ said Balmat, 
in a cold and callous tone. 

* I betieve there has, Gabriel ! and, before more is said on the subject, I re- 
commend you to wait till the magistrate comes. He will be here soon.” 

“This is a sad business, Simon—we must enter on the inquiry calmly. 
Wait, my brave fellows, till I hurry on my clothes—step into the parlor, you 
will find a fire there, and the supper I had prepared for my unfortunate guest.”’}| 

“What! Do you think that Jacques or myself could sit down to eat in the 
parlor, while such a spectacle as this lay close by us in the hall?” 

“Poh, poh! Simon, a man is but a man® and a little blood is not so very 
shocking, particularly if it be anenemy. When the French invaders shot your 
brother at Chamouny they were not so squeamish.” 
sai ye, Gabriel, but shooting ia fair fight and stabbing in the dark are differen’ 

ngs.”’ 

“« Why, as for that, if death is in the wind it matters little whether it come 


hitherto forborne from mentioning—and they, through their spokesman Simon, 
simply and truly related the fact of Julie havirg been found prostrate, senseless, 
and marked with blood close beside the Frenchman's body, and being carried 
home from the fatal scene by her father and brothers. 

Painful as was the conviction to the minds of the assembled groups, no 
doubt now remained that Paul Corryeur had, in a moment of furious resent- 
ment, killed the Frenchman with his own hand, his daughter having, from some 
unexplained mysterious circumstance, been present, and in some way compro- 
mised in the transaction. J.oud were the exclamations of Simon mixed with 
indignation at this general belief, accompanied by sundry gesticulations and 
movements of limbs and features, the broad indices which tell the secret of hu- 
man passions and feelings. There was but one exception present. That one 
may be imagined ; pale, silent, immovable, the workings of his heart too deep 
and dark to let their slightest indignation reach his countenance, the purposes 
of his mind too inflexible and stern to betray themselves by the movement of 
a single member or the quivering of a muscle. The colorless cheek spoke emo- 
tions, it is trae. But did it tell its own nature? No! While the observers, 
whose sympathy for their species overcame their repugnance to the individual, 
one and all pitied “ poor” Balmat at this discovery of his affianced wife’s com- 
plicity in the hideous crime, he had bat one thought preying, vulture-like, upon 
his heart. “It was, then, Julie who was close by when I did thedeed! It 
was her faint scream of horror that I took for my victim’s cry of pain! She 
heard me speak and strike! She saw not, but in her mind's eye. Yet she 
sunk senseless before my guilt, and the blood of him I immolated has fallen 
on her, to stain at once her pure person and her spotless reputation.” Such 
was the thought that transfixed the culprit, and plunged its sting into his con- 


Iscience. 


While Balmat stood thus entranced, the magistrate detached two of his offi- 
cial attendants, who were accompanied by several volunteer associates, on the 
mission of arresting Pau! Corryeur on the charge of murder, and conveying 
him to the village prison, until more regular depositions could be taken on the 
dark affair, and measures carried into effect for the better security of the sus- 
pected prisoner. This portion of the proceedings finished, the doctor, whose 
services had been called into action, proceeded to take a professional view of 
the gashes inflicted on the body before him. Having probed and measured me- 
thodically the two least important of those, he no sooner attempted the same 
operation on the first inflicted and deadliest of the three, than the slight quiver- 
ing of nerve and faint moan of pain told that the vital spark was not yet quite 
extinct. 

‘The man is not quite dead,” said the doctor, turning to the bailli and the 
few persons who still remained, among whom was Simon ; for he, in spite of all 
proof, convinced of his master’s innocence and equally so of Balmat’s guilt, 
(so strong is the impression of an ancient grudge,) had resolved to wait and 
watch the latter closely—and not for the first time, as my readers will remem- 
ber when they recall the circumstances of his adventure in the pine wood, be- 
tween Chamouny and Montauvert, so many years’ before, and learn that he still 


in daylight or darkness. There is adoom in those things, my good Simon, and|| 
no doubt your master thinks of the matter as I do—but wait awhile, we wil 


bore the marks of Gabriel's cudgel on his skull. 
“Indeed! Is it possible!” exclaimed the bailli. 
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** Not dead!”’ echoed Simon to the doctor’s announcement, in a téne loud 


|\shock she had experienced. 


yet so negative a part gradually broke on her, reason had nearly fled from the 
Yet she uttered no scream, acted none of the vio- 


enough to time fixing his eyes ; ~ 
ons bis and st the. scenes which a common mind involuntarily exhibits on such occasions, 


on him in keen scrutiny. i 

“No, be still breathes and his pulse beats,” repeated the doctor ; and. as he 
spoke, his words seemed to startle Gabriel Balmat into an utterly new exist-) 
ence. His face was suddenly lighted up by a blended glance of terror and of 
joy so rapid as to defy separation, and both so fearful in their expression that) 
even Simon shrunk fora moment from it. A convulsive spasm of features 
spoke the fierce pang of excitement that galvanized the sufferer's torpid feel-, 
ings. 
outstretched, as though to clasp close some coveted 

* What! still breathing ! Ouick, then, let’s put 


im to bed—I will myself, 
take care of his :ecovery ! : 
* This prompt offer does honour to your humanity, Gabriel,” said the bailli.| 
**Come, my lads, lift up the wounded man carefully, and carry him to where) 
Mr. Balmat points out.” 
‘* His chainber is all ready here, close at hand—Z will place him in his bed—! 
J will watch by him. Is there any chance of his recovery, doctor’” said Bal- 
mat, in impatient and almost agitated tones. 

“It is a hundred to one against him—but the power of skill is almost infinite 
—we must never despair.” 

Any one accustomed to the language of the faculty would have reduced 
those odds at least ninety per cent. Balinat had but little intercourse with phy- 
sicians, and therefore took the calculation as it was offered. 

* No, no, we must never despair,”’ said he, his heart relieved from a heavy 
weight, by learning the almost total hopelessness of the case. And he at once 
recovered his former impassible appearance ; having in these abrupt transitions; 
of feeling escaped attracting notice, except from the individual who had, as it 
Peas be said, an instinct of hatred and suspicion toward Balmat working in 

is mind. 

Poor Lavalette, who had by this time displayed evident symptoms of life,, 
was now carefully raised from the floor by the men who, following the doctor's 
directions, prepared to carry hm into the room to which Balmat led the way. 
But in consequence of a few words whispered cautiously by Simon to the bail-| 
li, the latter interfered, declaring with the peremptory air of official authority) 
that the wounded man, being now under the peculiar guardianship of thé laws. 
and the government, he, as the representat.ve of both, must secure him in his, 
own safe custody until Me ends of justice were entirely satisfied. He there-| 
fore insisted that the senseless body should be removed to the village hospital, 
there to be tended until death or recovery should settle the question. ~ | 

But here the interposition of the doctor again changed the question, he ives 
testing with all the due pomposity of science that removal from the house would) 
be instant death to the patient. And therefore a warm dispute took place be-| 


tween the magistrate and the physician, during which Balmat, immovable and | 


silent once more, inwardly prayed that the bleeding sufferer would moan away) 
his life, so miraculously respited, as it were, to inflict on the murderer the tor-) 
tures of protracted suspense. The discussion was warmly carried on the while, 
and existence might have oozed away from the unfortunate subject of dispute 
had not Simon made a proposition to which both parties acceded and which sa-| 


tisfied all present, under the plea that the life of his master being at stake it be-| 


hoved him to look to the possible recovery of the Frenchman, he claimed the) 


right of watching at his side accompanied by one of the magistrate’s men, at) 
least until Se ep deca and the power of expressing himself allowed the, 
patient to declare the truth. The bailli, whose suspicions of Balmat had been 


asked no questions and made no revelations. 


He sprung forward from his rigid position, and, with arm momentarily | 


| though your heart may suffer a pang in the struggle! 


Silent, but not the less intensely 
agitated, she listened to all that was now said, ran over in her mind all that she 
had erewhile heard, saw in the broad light of her imagination the fearful scene 


‘that had passed close by her side, and from ,all those ready materials worked 


up a vivid picture of horror, on which her thoughts seemed to rest with an in- 
tensity that was akin to the obstinate fidelity with which madness attaches it- 
self to some fixed idea. 

Who may describe the fevered flush, or the iey chill, the suffocating gasp, 


i lai d, 
Sa tg Bar ee ithe nervous shudder which one and all make sport of the frame when the mind 


is a prey to such agony as this! ‘There was no relief for her. A word, an ex- 
clamation might bring ruin on the head of him she knew to be guilty—him whom 
she at once loved ol loathed, for horror at his cowardly crime had not yet torn 
‘up the roots which gratitude and affection had struck into her heart. Tears! 
she had none. Horror had frozen them at their source. She might have torn 
her hair, or beat her breast, or wrung her hands. But such vulgar remedies do 
not suggest themselves to a person acting in unison with such a mind as hers. 
She neither spoke nor stirred. So that to those around she appeared not to 
have recovered her perception, while in truth she was more alive to all that was 
done or said in reference to the frightful transaction than any of those who 
talked it over, or interfered in it. 
When, then, her mother entered her room, with haif distracted gestures, and 
‘abruptly informing her of her father’s arrest, she loudly implored her who knew 
ithe truth to tell it, acquitting her of all blame, nor throwing a shadow of sus- 
\picion on the mysterious circumstances under which she herself had been found, 
Julie at once saw the whole bearing of this new turn in the aflair, and made up 
jher mind as to the course she had to pursue. 
| “ Will you not, Julie, will you not save your father’s honour and life! Will 
lyou not, my child, fearlessly avow the truth, and let justice be done, even 
Oh, my child, what can 

be so dear to you as your parent's safety and reputation? Believe me, Julie, 
jevery thing else should be as naught in cofmparison with those. It is only to 
ispeak one word to avenge the murdered man, to snatch your father from his 
threatened fate, to punish the wretch who did the cruel deed. When you have 
done this how easy will your conscience be—how light your heart! You will 
rejoice in your own escape, and will be really our child once more, free and un- 
‘shackled and happy !” 
| “Mother !’’ said Julie, speaking in a tone of sudden solemnity that made all 
\present start back, as though it were a voice from (he grave, ‘* Mother, my fa- 
‘ther shall have justice. For all the rest let me implore you to leave it between 
‘Heaven and me !” 
| With these words she sprung from her bed, rejecting the assistance of the 
‘other women, and proceeded to hurry on her clothes with an energy which 
‘showed that some new action of the mind had restored the physical powers to 
all their accustomed force and vigour. Her dressing finished, she had only one 
request to make, and she made it in a tone of such mingled peremptoriness and 
‘supplication that her mother saw she must be at once indulged and obeyed. All 
‘Julie asked was to be left uninterrupted to go her own way and follow her own 
course, pledging herself fur her father’s safety and her own. No remonstrance 
|was offered nor obstacle opposed to her, when she wrapped her cloak hastily 
around her and left the house, unaccompamed and declining all explanation of 
;the purpose on which she was about to acy. 

need scarcely describe her hurried walk from her father’s house to that 


aroused by the powerful appeal whispered into his ear by Simon, was well sa ‘which a few hours before she considered as her second home, in which she had 


tisfied with this arrangement, and the doctor having carefully prescribed every 
measure to be taken, the scarcely breathing Lavalette was finally placed in bed, 
with his careful guardian close beside him ; and the living types of justice and 
medicine having at length withdrawn with the remaining attendants, Balmat| 
was left to pace his parlour in deep and solitary reveries. 


Curaprer 


Great was the astonishment, indignation and grief excited in Paul Corryeur’s 
family when the official messengers of the bailli, and the group of persons who 
followed them, appeared for the purpose of arresting and conveying him to pri-| 
son. He was humself calm and undismayed. Having ascertained that his| 
daughter had sustained no bodily harm, and being convinced that her mental 
sufferings were not associated with any feeling of remorse, he held lightly the) 
charge which appearances in some degree justified. When his sons and his 
workmen offered to oppose force to the authority which dared to lay hands on 
him, he peremptorily forbade it ; and when the official instruments of his arrest, 
turned from their natural proneness to severity by his open bearing, gave him 
evident opportunities for escape, he spurned the chances of evasion which 
would have compromised his character. The only expression which fell from 
him during the scenes which could by any means be tortured into a meaning of 
admitted guilt was on its being remarked that his handkerchief was found twist- 
ed round the Frenchman’s neck, evidently for the purpose of aiding the stahs 
by producing strangulation. On this he aches 9 more to himself than to 
those about him— 

“ Ah! He prophesied that that handkerchief would tell against me! Little 
did he think—unfortunate boy!” 

This low murmured expression of feeling was eagerly caught up by one of 
the satellites of justice, who all, from the highest to the lowest in foreign 
countries, have an intuitive greediness for whatever may criminate an accused 
person, however high their individual opinion of his worth, or however strong 
the general proofs of his innocence. And on this slender thread of suspicion 
did the too acute observer mentally string a whole series of anticipated interro- 
gatories, accusations, and condemuations, such as find parallels in almost every 
process of criminal justice, as the torturing practice of continental courts 1s 
mistakenly named. 

No sooner was Corryeur removed from the house, and walking, his sons by 
his side, with a firm and rapid pace toward the place destined fot an incarcera- 
tion which he contemplated with indifference or contempt, than his wife, hi- 
therto restrained by his nee and his strict orders agamst any outbreak of 
declamation which might have disturbed Julie, burst into a loud and furious tor- 
rent of rage and grief, unable longer to bear the thought of her excellent hus- 
band's being accused and dra along as a felon, while the man whom in her 
heart’s conscience she believed to be guilty was left at large, and while her own 
roof contained a living evidence of the truth, she hurried to her daughter's 
room, accompanied by the two maids, and approached the bed where Jule lay, 
her young sister sitting beside it, bathed in tears. 

From the time of Julie's being discovered in the she had never spoken. 
Sense and reflection had both returned under the influence of motion, and 
aroused by the loud talk of those who bore her along, and by whom she was 
surrounded subsequently to her arrival at her father’s house. As the truth of 
her situation, and the memory of the scene in which she had acted so important 


anticipated the remainder of a happy life—a home already endeared by even 
jstronger ties than those which had bound her to the residence of her infancy. 
‘Every one who has studied the human heart will readily imagine the place to 
which Julie's steps were bound, as well as the state of mind in which she 
trod the accustomed path. Day was now dawning, and there was light enough 
to show every object on the way. Who cannot picture the agitated girl in- 
voluntarily shutting her eyes and turning her head aside as she passed the spot 
where the bloody deed had been acted? Or the sinking of heart which repressed 
for awhile her energy of spirit as she stood at the threshold of Gabriel Balmat's 
‘door, and felt as though some invisible but potent hand epposed itself to her re- 
lsolution of entering the house. In vain did 3 prophetic voice seein to whisper 
‘in her brain warnings against so perilous a step. In vain did the picture of the 

erce assassin stalking uncontrolled in his den rise on her mind's eye. Other 
jand more powerful suggestions spoke to her conscience ; whiie the image of her 
imprisoned father and Wretched mother displaced the hideous portrait which 
had haunted her, and virtue and justice lent their united aid in carrying her on 
her course. 

The door lay open, and on the floor, just within it, was a pool of blood, while 
all across the corridor were marks of the many feet which had dabbled in it. 
Heart sickness and disgust had now to influence on Julic. She firmly, though 
w:th shuddering, walked through the terrible evidence, and, as she passed ano- 
ther open door on her right hand, she saw the livid face of Lavalette on the 
bed whe¥e they had laid him, and the backs of the two men who silently bent 
down over what she believed to be his corpse. Her purpose was not with the 
dead. She moved on a lictle further, and then stopped fora moment at the 
door of the parlour, the handle of which she had not for awhile the courage to 
turn. For within she heard the heavy footstep, which ber quick and familiar 
ear instantly recognized as jus. Her brain reeled—she was on the point of 
falling—she leaned for an instant against the wall—and she strove to utter the 
name of Jeanneton. But the old woman still slept, having never been dis- 
turbed during the previous busy hours; and Julie felt that a strong effort was 
necessary to prevent herself from again sinking, and thus risking, if not ensuring, 
the total defeat of her now absorbing object. Giving a new proof of the power- 
ful impulse of mind over physical infirmity, she sprung up, and promptly turn- 
ing the handle of the door, entered the parlor. 

When Balmat saw her glide into the room he started back with fright and 
shame. Julie came upon him like an accusing angel, but she was so wan and 
haggard, and her noiseless step fell so awfully silent on the floor, that she 
seemed for a moment to his distempered mind more like a spectre from the 
gtave than a being of the skies. He soon recovered from this first impression 
and was roused to the reality of the s@me. The horrid images of disgrace and 
punishment which had been for some time passing before him, as he had — 
his room in gloomy perplexity, came now as it were in a tangible form to hurry 
on his doom. He stood for a moment powerless and without motion ; and he 
gazed on Julie as she calmly fastened the door, and then dropped on the near- 
est chair. A rush of deep emotion suddenly subdued his fierce despair, He 
approae og phate paces toward her, with faltering steps, and with half-stifled 

reath he 
“ Jalie—dare I still say my own Julie '—why are you here !—to aecuse, to 
yerwhelm Why are you here?’ 
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“Mark me, Gabriel—but give me time—I am faint and half mad with mise- 

ry. I know every thing—I have heard all—” 
fee You saw nothing, Julie—you cannot be sure who did it—you can prove no- 
thing !’ . 

“Oh, Gabriel, I have seen as well as heard too much—his dead body, your 
passion-choked yoice—I saw you take up the knife—oh God! I heard you 
strike the fatal blows—would they had fallen on me and spared me this agony 
of thought and memory.” 

“Jnhe, you will not come forward to prove against me? You will not be 
the means of my destruction! You will not separate us forever?” 

“‘ Gabriel, can | see my father perish? And are we not separated forever!” 

She covered her face with her hands and sobbed aloud ; while the stern mur- 
derer, as though the better impulse which had by its prompt action softened and 
soothed his soul was all at once turned into guilt again, looked on her with a 
fiendish glare, and said in harsh accents, 

“So, then, you pronounce your own doom as well as mine—your whole 
thoughts are for your father—whom I hate—and you renounce me altogether ?”’ 

“Gabriel,” replied Julie, shocked but not terrified at his abrupt ferocity, 
‘you sealed our fate with that guilty hand. Chance made me a witness of the 


| ** Most admirable creature !” cried he, “there is yet the hope of redemption 
in your love. Oh, Julie, how entirely you have been and are yet every thing to 
me. The only drop of balm in the bitter mixture of my mind, the only ray of 
light in my dark nature, has been my passionate love for you. Heaven made 
|me a wretch—your virtue re-created me. I have lapsed again into my original 
\doom—but even now you step between me and the gulf—and I feel as though 
‘saved once more. You will follow me, then? You promise that ?”’ 

* Follow you. Gabriel? Where? How? Why at such a moment as this. 
\when all iv yet doubt and gloom, put questions or conditions on the subject of 
lour common safety ? I willdo all I can or ought to do.” 
| “ Enough! and until we meet again, you swear—even should this mis- 
jereant Frenchman recover—you will be only mine—nothing shall tempt 
'you—” 

‘“* Nothing on earth shall make me break my plighted faith while you are on 
jit, Gabriel ?”’ 

Here he would have embraced her, but she shudderingly avoided the at- 
‘tempt, and placing before him the writing materials from his open escrutoire, 
jhe wrote, at her dictation, a short but full avowal of his crime, who'ly acquitting 
;Paul Corryeur of any complicity in it; and he then signed the paper, and ad- 
dressed it to the village magistrate, scorning to offer any motive for the deed, 


dreadful act. I saw, I feared your purpose, I followed in the hope of avert- 
ing it. Trembling for you—not daring to utter to my father the suspicion which 
would have compromised you—a coward silence sealed my lips, and deprived 
me of all power of action during the time I trod on your path, all of you three, 
you and your two victims. When he—the first of them—was left alone, and 
walked back unconscious of his fate, 1 was close to him—but I could not sound 
the warning that would have probably saved him, but at the same time branded 
you. Alas! one word might have saved both! I was at hand when the blow 
was struck. Oh! how it seemed to pierce my heart as well as his! Your ter- 


rible voice was as the voice of deathto me. J sunk down senseless. How! 


long I lay so I know not, but coming to myself agaiu, and stretching out my 
hand to rise from the drenched earth, it fell on the body by my side—it passed 
over his face, and J felt the warm stream that flowed from his wounds. Oh, 
that warm feel of blood! How deadly sick it mademe! 1 sunk down once 
more—and ouly awoke to reason to find myself in bed, and all my family 
around me. You may judge the rest that followed so quickly—my father’s 
arrest—my mother’s despair—my cruel suffering. And here I am, Gabriel, 
alone with you, and unknown to every one—for | slipped into the room unseen 
—the sole witness of the deed—not to reproach, denounce, or do you ill, but 
only to secure your safety from danger and dishonour both, and to implore your 
mercy for my innocent father, and on me his wretched child.” 

** My mercy! What mockery do you make of me.”’ 

“Yes, Gabriel, yes—your mercy! You sure!y would not let him suffer for 
your act—you would not withhold the truth and let him perish !”’ 

“ What, then, would you have me confess ?” 

“Oh yes, yes! Ease your conscience of at least one heavy load, and save 
an innocent man.” 

“ Julie, you said just now you were the sole witness against me. You were 
wrong totempt me so. Why did you come here? Why did you trust yourself 
with me alone? Was it not braving fate!” 

The deep accents in which this fierce questioning was uttered, the scowl 
that stole across his brow, the measured step with which he strode forward, the 
nervous clenching of his hands—all these fearful symptoms of a desperate pur- 
pose, failed to produce one feeling of terror in Julie. She looked on him with 
sad emotion, but with no expression of fear. As wild beasts are tamed by a 
look of courage, so was this savage man subdued by this aar of virtue. He 
stopped and gazed upon the face which he had so long admired, the form he 
had so long coveted, and he saw in its full force that unassuming heroism of 
character which he had so long worshipped, the same in this dark hour as in those 
far distant days when the intrepid child threw herself before his {ferocious rage, 
or subsequently encountered, undismayed, the elemental crash which made 
even him to tremble. 

In one of those irresistible impulses of feeling, which, as has been already 
seen, exerted at times so powerlul an effect on him, Balmat threw himself on 
his knees before her whom, but a moment gone, he was or. the point of immo- 
lating to the fierce instinct of self-preservation. As though a mmute had done 
the work of years of penitence, he bent his face on her knees, and, catching her 
hands in his—while she shrunk and trembled at the murderer s touch—he burst 
into an uncontrollable and unbroken flood of tears. 

Julie knew not the previous workings of his mind. Having had no appre- 
hensions for her own safety, she was unconscious of her escape. She thought 


or to ut forth one word in extenuation. ‘Thisdone, he took with him his 
jwatch, some pieces of gold, and his walking staff; and, urged on by Julie, who 
called his attention to the groans of the wounded man—those fearful warnings 
of his possible recovery—he stepped through the open window on the lawn out- 
iside, and was lost in a few moments to the gaze of the once more exhausted 
igirl. She placed the important document in her bosom, and with one faint ex- 
‘clamation—* They are both saved!” a hysterical laugh told the crisis of her 
‘agitation, and she sunk on the floor, grasping the precious paper in her hand. 

| At this moment Simon, who, hearing the latter part of the murmured conver- 
jsation between her and Balmat, had stood close at the door, entered the apart- 
unent, aud by loud calls arousing the old woman, means were soon taken for 
jJulie’s relief. The opportune return of the doctor, to examine the state of La- 
|valette. completed her recovery ; and, with the joyous hope of his escape from 
death, and accompanied by the trusty Simon, she hurried to the bailli’s house, 
\produced Balmat’s confession, and made her own @eposition as to the affair ; 
while Simon’s statement of the conversation he overheard between her and Bal- 
mat, left no hesitation on the magistrate’s mind as to the justice of releasing 
\Corryeur. The day had not passed over without Lavalette’s having gained 
‘sufficient strength and recollection to swear to the facts of the attempt upon his 
life, and to bis perfect recognition of Balmat’s voice accompanying the assas- 
sin’s struke In a few days he was pronounced out of danger. In a little more 
he was convalescent ; and within two months he had taken his leave of Cha- 
mouny, on his return to France ; Julie having firmly rejected the offers of bis 
hand and heart, in terms which left him no hopes of a possible revocation of 
the sentence. 

In the mean iime no tidings came to her of the wretched Gabriel. Weeks, 
months, and years rolled on. His name was no longer the theme of ‘public 
talk. ‘The memory of the desperate deed was almost fadmg away. The law 
‘had done its duty. As an amply convicted and self-confessed felon, his pro- 
perty was confiscated to the state. He had no heirs but the public, and they 
rejected the revolting inheritance of his former possessions. No one would oc- 
cupy his dwelling. No purchaser could be found for the * bloody mill.” But 
the curious went go at times to peep through the crevices of the decaying 
‘door, or through the broken windows at its side, te gaze on and shudder at the 
deep stains on the floor, which gave the place its awtul appellation. 

For twelve years Julie continued in ber state of dark uncertainty and obsti- 
nate celibacy. At length a strange discovery released her from her vow. A 
crystal hunter of the valley, m one of his arduous and perilous excursions 
across the Mer de Glace, was horror struck at perceiving, close above a narrow 
fissure in that solemn desolation, a skeleton hand, held up as if to mark the 
fearful grave of some long lost wanderer. Assistants from the valley soon re- 
paired with him to the spot; and the discovery of Gabriel Balmat's watch 
amongst the remnants of clothes hanging to a skeleton in the cavity, proved 
beyond doubt that he had been the wretch who, struck by the hand of Provi- 
idence on his attempted escape from justice, had slipped as he traversed the 
‘dangerous path, and left his bleaching bones in the desert. 

No moral need sententiously be pointed out, to wind up this true and dismal 
story. Let those who might otherwise pass unheeding by the scene where it 
lis laid, gaze on Gabriel Balmat’s ruined house and mill, and read a lesson 
from his fate, while a cheering compensation for the gloomy thoughts they 


it was remorse for the crime he had committeu wnica nad already bent the cul- 
prit’s stubborn heart ; and she doubly rejoiced in his sudden repentance and 
the security it seemed to give that her father would have the benefit of a full 
confession. Yet she felt an instant pang of doubt lest Balmat might relapse 
into his former inood. 

** Now, now, Gabricl,’’ said she, “now is the moment, while Heaven is 
working in your heart, to doa great act of justice. Now is the very moment ; 
write down your full confession of the deed, and save my father.” 

“ Be satisfied, Julie ; your father is already saved. You shall live to prove 
his innocence—and know that the Frenchman is not dead.” 

**Not dead? Alas! I saw him even now—” 

“ Faint, dangerously hurt, but not yet dead—and with every chance of revi- 
val enough at least to seal my fate by a disclosure.” 

“ Heaven be praised! Then the crime of murder is not on your soul—he may 


recover altogether !”’ 


“The crime !” said Balmat, with a contemptuous sneer. “ That I hold 
lightly—but the punishment and the disgrace—how are they to be avoided 1” 
** By instant flight. Quick, Gabriel, ere a fatal turn may take place in the 
wounded man. Did you believe I would have counselled aught that would not 
save you and my father both! No, no! I know your desperate hardihood, and 


that without my persuasion you would have stood your dangerous ground. || 


Write, Gabriel, write a full confession—acquit my father—extenuate as you 
may the rash and fatal deed—then fly far into those mountain fastnesses where 
no man’s foot may track you, and then Across the frontier, where you may wait 
in safety the Frenchman's fate.” 

“ Will you fly with me, Julie? Say yes, and I consent.” 

Had Julie stood before the aitar of her faith, in secret communion with Heav- 
en, her vow had not been more solemn nor more irrevocable than the hurried 
resolution she now swore in her heart’s depths, never to unite her hand with 
that which was stained with the blood of an intended murder. But her prompt 
and energetic spirit was alive to the d of forcing to desperation the being 


she had now to deal with, in this crisis of his fate. 
“With you !” exclaimed she, in admirable self command, ‘‘ and leave your|| 


name to be the sport of every ue, and the ban to be pronounced against you 
without a voice SC plead ec or uphold your fame! Would thisbe wise, 


Gabriel !~Would it be worthy of your affianced bride ?”’ 


may suggest is near at hand, for several of the Corryeur fami'y are still to be 
found in the paternal abode ; and, above ali—literally so in years, in worth and 
in virtues—is Julie—Julie Corrycur still—in all the estimable energy of an in- 
dependent spirit, and a mind unshaken by the early trials which might have 
subverted one less sound and pure than hers. 


KOHL’S IRELAND. 
Travels in Irelaud, Vol. 11.—{ Reisen in Irland}. By J. G. Kohl, Dresden 
and Leipzig, Amold ; London, Willams & Norgate. 
Mr. Kohl's second volume has just reached us, and we resume our transla- 
tion with the same tale of want and misery—with another incident in which the 
wretchedness of Ireland comes prominently forward—because we believe, with 
the author, that the amount of suffering heroically endured in that unhappy 
country is either not known or not appreciated in England. Mr. Kohl’s party 
lis here about to start from Kilkenny for Waterford :— 
“ It was still rather dark, but there was light enough for us to discern groups 
of figures, which surrounded our vehicle. hey were, as usual, women, whom 
hunger had already driven out of their beds. The chorus of their cries was 
indeed heartrending , each of them zealously recited her troubles, the number 
of her children, the distress of her husband, just as the “ Bajazzos’’ on the 
Kilkenny racecourse enumerated their curiosities. They implored our party if 
they would not each give them something, at least to club together and give 
them sixpence, which they would afterwards change into halfpence and divide 
amongst them. When they saw that our hearts remained unmoved they 
brought forward from the midst of the throng a poor old blind woman, 
whom they led up to the coach, so that we could perceive her darkened eyes 
even in the twilight, and exclaimed, ‘Look, your honours, at this misery— 
look at this poor, wretched woman! Give her something, if it be only a pen- 
ny, your honours, and your journey will be lucky. God will protect your eyes, 
and lead you home safely to your families!’ When the poor old blind woman, 
\whose hand the rest of the party extended towards the coach, had received 
ething, they all seemed quieted, and were not so urgent for themselves. I 
ave often remarked, among the Irish beggars, that the wretched have retired, 
as it were for shame, in the presence of those more wretched. A traveller in 


Ireland cannot say too much of the extraordinary misery of the poorer classes, 
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rejudices of those Englishmen who will 

and think 
d misery, 
e, 
d 
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in order, if possible, to overcome the 
not believe in the misery of Ireland, who always deny it, laugh at it, 
him a fool who talks of and believes it. Ruin, decay, rags, beggars, and 1 
are to be found everywhere in Ireland ; not only in the wild vieitties of Clar 
Donegal, Mayo, and Kerry, where they are at their height, and are exhibite 
in the most extreme and wildest degree, but they extend everywhere throug 


the most beautiful and fruitful counties, because they are not caused by the po-) 
through their hard laws—’ 


verty of nature, but by men—partly by Englishmen, E 5 
partly by Irishmen, through their want of industry. Thus, too, this beautiful 
road to Waterford exhibits the usual Irish exuberance of poverty and super- 
fluity of want. It is said that a great deal of the land in this fruitful vicinity is 
ander the administration of middlemen; and there are, therefore, many poor 
villagers and farmers whose rents are raised to the highest point, or who, in 
Trish phrase, are ‘ rack-rented.’ A landowner who thus screws his tenants, 
is entitled a ‘rack-renier,’ and the castle where -he dwells a ‘ Castle Rack- 
rent.’” 

At Waterford Mr. Kohl visited the Repeal Rooms :— 

‘“* These repeal rooms are to be found in many Irish towns. One finds in 
them always the friends of repeal gathered round the opposition papers of 
England and Ireland, whch are constantly to be found on. 
provincial papers of Ireland are naturally opposition papers ; and in Waterford 
alune three of these are published. At Waterford the east of Ireland begins ; 
and as the people of the south—the Pheenicians, the Spaniards, and the French 
—always landed in the south-west of the country, near Bantry, in Kerry, Clare, 
&c., sothe eastern nations—the Danes, Welch, and English—have always 
made their descent at Waterford. The Danes possessed to the last the towns 
of Waterford and Wexford. The Welch Strongbow landed just between 
Wexford and Waterford. The English King, Heury the Second; landed at 
Waterford, and thence began his conquest o Ireland. At Waterford, too, 
Cromwell landed, and marched thence into the interior, to commence anew the 
same conquest. The town is still full of Cromwell, that extraordinary man, 
that rude warrior, and mighty oppressor of Ireland. The inhabitants still point) 
out to the traveller the rock from which Cromwell fired upon the town. The! 
ruin of the old tower still stands at the endf the quay, bearing marks of 
Cromwell's cannon-balls, which made a breach in it. How many breaches) 
made by Cromwell's cannons in Irish walls remains still unrepaired and un-! 
healed, as his soldiers left them! and so, too, in the political condition of Ire-| 
land there are many unhealed breaches and wounds which he inflicted on the! 
land. Cromwell’s times correspond pretty nearly with our thirty years’! 
war, with which they may, in many points, be compared. But how long have) 
the wounds of Germany which this war inflicted beei scarred over and forgot | 
ten! how much has grown up since! how completely has everything been re- 
stored! It may be remarked as a peculiar feature in the constitution and na- 
ture of Ireland, that no wounds in her ever heal, but that the land rather 
bleeds from a thousand large or small wounds and conspiracies, without coming) 
to a decided outbreak. Ireland has never had energy enough to free herself) 
fully, and raise herself up again safe and sound, but yet clings too strongly to 
perish altogether.” 

Of the poor-houses and poor-law, Mr. Kohl thus speaks :— 

** The poor-houses, in general, appear like fortresses. They are usually si- 
tuated on the top of an elevation outside the town, probably in order to secure 
fresh air. They are built of a hard grey stone, surrounded with high walls, 
and provided with little turrets, and fortress-like outworks. They look out 
over a great extent of country, and are the terror of the Irish beggars all round, 
who prefer their independent beggary to the confinement, though free from 
care, of the workhouses. In some places no poor-houses have as yet been! 
erected, and where this is the case, the beggars are to be found in hordes, flying) 
from the detested poor houses. Up to the present time almost all the poor of 
the land were supported exclusively by private charity. This was in no part of 
the United Kingdom so prevalent as in Ireland ; and consequently Ireland is, | 
more than all other parts of the empire, enraged at the new order of things, a8 
opposed to the attempted introduction of the poor-law. As the Irish, in ac-! 
cordance with their benevolent goodness of heart, do not like to set bounds to 
their Irberality, their expense is consequently doubled by the imposition of 

woors’ rates; and the beggars, as well as those who were in the habit of re-| 
ieving them, join in the opposition. They appear firmly convinced, that the’ 


Most of the’ 


{! We must not, however, forget Avoca, while mentioning its panegyrist :— 

|, The whole country is rich in interesting and romantic scenes and valieys. 
The most famous of all, however, is the valley of the Avoea, in the spot where 
the chief sources of its waters join, and shortly before it empties itself into the 
/sea. In Ireland the vale of Avoca is as famous as the valley of Vaucluse im 
‘Southern France. It is striking how beautiful names are connected with beau- 
“tiful things. Avoca sounds quite an Italian name, though not hali so much so 
in the mouth of an Englishman. Hosts of such Italian-like names are to be 
‘found in Ireland, such as the town of Portumna on the Shannon, the bay of 
|| Leseanor on the coast of County Clare, the headland Brandon, and the town 
| of Bandon, Fort del Ore in Kerry, Garomna and Castello in Connemara, Mari- 
‘no, Matilla, and Portobello near Dublin. Are these names in the Celtic lan- 
guage of Irelaud the same as in the original language of Italy, or are they really 
| talian names, which have been transplanted to Ireland as to other countries, 
| on account of the sweetness of their sound? The beautiful foliage of the vale 
lof Avoca constitutes its principal charm. Here are beautiful oaks and beeches, 
faaning the most picturesque groups, and clothed over with ivy. All the val- 
leys of the mountain districts of County Wicklow, through which rivers run. 
jare decked in the same way with beautiful foliage, whilst the broad ridges, 
the pyramidical mountain tops and the unwatered neighbouring valleys are 
lquite bare. But that which constitutes the beauty of the vale of Avoca, and 
\generally of all the glens of County Wicklow, is the luxuriant ivy. There is 
scarcely a single tree in this whole neighbourhood, which is not adorned with 
livy ; and it is an employment of no common interest to examine all the various 
jand multiform figures assumed by the circling parasite on ‘he hundreds and 
‘hundreds of beautiful columns in this vast leafy temple. At one time it is a 
\single freshly verdant shoot, climbing like a slender streak on the gnarled bark 
wd some burly tree, at another a hundred shoots twine round the pillar like so 
many snakes. In another part they clothe some dead old tree as with a sha 

skin, and climbing over its topmost branches, invest it as it were with artificial 
foliage, sueh as it can never produce for itself again. It was autumn when | 


visited Avoca, and the foliage of the oak was already becoming yellow, while 


‘the ever-green ivy was as fresh and verdant as ever; and thus, in its double 
pomp of colours, each tree represented at once the beginning and end of the 
lyear. The extraordinary luxuriance with which the ivy here grows round every 
jtree, and the mammer in which it rises out of the ground wherever there is any 
‘support, and climbs round that support, is really wonderful. Beautiful, how- 
lever, as it makes every thing,—each hut and wall and hollow tree to the sight 


|\of the painter, it must yet be a great and annoying nuisance to every land- 


Out of how many old and mighty trees does it suck the life-sap, and 
It is probably one of the chief, but least noticed, causes 
forests of Ireland. The little towu of Arklow lies at 


owner. 
jsuffocate them ! 
iof the devastation of the 


\!the mouth of the Avoca, near the sea, and from it goes the road to the woody 


valley, first passing through the forest of Glenart, in which lie Glenart Castle, 
and another equally beautiful and picturesque building, Shelton Abbey. The 
whole road between Arklow and Rathdrum, a village some twelve miles dis- 
‘tant, is rich in most lovely scenery. ‘The most beavtiful parts, however, are 
‘between the embouchures of the rivers Avonbey and Aughrim, or between the 
‘first and second “ meetings of the waters.” ‘Thomas Moore does not say in 
the note to his little poem, *’The Meeting of the Waters,’ to which of these two 
points he alludes; but the Irish pointed out to me the first as the scene, and 
even showed me the oak under which he sat and was inspired. 


‘ There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet, 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet— 
sings Moore, and among the Irish these words meet with an almost too literal 
‘echo. They do not reflect that a poet, entranced fora moment by the wonder 
ful charms of a scene, may, without intention to deceive, pronounce it the 
sweetest spot in the world; but that if a prosaic @s¢hetic is seated on the judg- 
ment seat, and employs such expressions, he is guilty of exaggeration.” 

From the vale ef Avoca, and its bard, we pass naturally to another of Mr. 
Kohl's great triumvirates of Ireland, and proceed tojintroduce to our readers 
Mr. O'Connell and Repeal of the Union :— 

‘On my return to Dublin, I was first introduced to that man whom every 
stranger in Ireland is as anxious to see as they would be to get a sight of the 
‘Pope at Rome. I mean that man, whom they in Kerry call king, by courtesy 


poor-houses cannot be maintained in the land, and hope to see them soon dis-| or in jest; who, at the time of my visit to Dublin, happened to be Lord Mayor, 
appear; in this hope, however, they will probably be disappointed ; for, how-| and who, throughout all Ireland 1s entitled the immortal, the great, the great 
ever many inconveniences may for the present follow the transition, from the| agitator, and for whom in London they have so many different names. It is un- 
relief of the- poor by private benevolence to the establishment of a provision| doubtedly a pleasure to be able to converse with so sensible, experienced, ta- 


made by the State, yet there is no doubt that the latter plan is by far) lented, distinguished, and intellectual a man, who, at the same time, within his 
Wexford was the scene of a horrible inci-|,own house, is so agreeable and hospitable to his guests. But it is not of the 


the more advantageous of the two. 
dent during the last Irish rebellion at the end of the last century. The rebels) private character of O'Connell I wish to speak, as it 1s not my practice to speak 
put to death a crowd of English and Protestant prisoners, on the bridge built of the private character of individuals with whom I become acquainted. Many 


over a narrow part of the arm of the sea, by plunging them one after another people remain entirely ia the narrow circle of private life, and these remain in 
into the sea beneath. Mulgrave says, in his Memoirs of the Rebellion, which,’ their own power ; others make themselves remarkable as actors, statesmen, or 
though farnous in Ireland, are now, irom some cause or other, scarce, that most} authors on the stage of public life; and these own only part of themselves, 
of the prisoners were first run through, behind and before at the same time, and, since they exhibit another part to be looked at and criticized. Such people, Pay 
then hurled into the water. If we recollect that this affair occurred within the| long as they wear the garbof the character they act, one may freely a 
memory of many new living, and that similar atrocities are to be found on many) licly criticise and talk about without any mdelicacy ; we may attack them bold- 
of the pages of a history so rich ia civil war as that of the Irish, we shall not) ly, and be their enemy in public, although in private one may be their friend, or 
venture to place any full reliance on the present peaceful state of that country,’ at least, have little objection to them. O'Connell has kept less of himself than 


nor feel an assured hope that such an event will not recur.” | any man in great Britain, for he has made himself more public than any one else ; 

‘he exhibits himself everywhere to the gaze and opinion of the public—in par- 
jliament, at public meetings, in the streets, at elections, even on his travels. He 
‘scarcely ever ceases to lead a public life, and almost everything he does is done 
‘before the eyes of hundreds or thousands of witnesses. Peel, Wellington, and 
other great statesmen, wrap themselves up in the secresy of their bureaux and 
cabinets, from which they only emerge in their public measures, and in person 

ly in parliament, at public dinners, &c. O’Connell, the tribune of the peo 

ple, is all public : even his domestic and family affairs are talked of at his 
meetings, since it is only through the direct support of the public that he is ena- 
bled to keep up his house and family. A person travelling in Germany for eth- 
nographical or geographical objects, and who wishes to become acquainted only 
with the character of the country or nation, need not take any trouble to ascer- 
tain particulars of our distinguished men ; but travelling in Ireland for the same 
purposes and overlooking O'Connell, the man who, as Atlas bears the earth, has 
taken the Emerald Isle on his shoulders, is almost impossible, for he is himself 
an ethnographical phenomenon ; partly because for thirty years he has exercised 
the most extraordinary infivence on the formation of the charaeter and the 
change of the condition of his nation, partly hecause he himself and his power 
are also phenomena which can only be explained by reference to the national 
character. The Irish are, indeed, a people of an ancient stamp, suchas ean 
hardly be met with elsewhere. With us, people have everywhere become too 
rational, too enlightened, and too independent for a single individual, risen from 
the midst of them, to grow up into such preponderating influence. We laugh 


. The “sweet vale of Avoca’’ introduces a chapter on Tom Moore, from 
whose songs Mr. Kohi quotes largely, in order to may to his German coun- 
trymen that Moore is an Irish, and not an English, bard, drawing ail his inspi- 
ration from Irish deeds, Irish scenery, and Irish sympathies :-— 

“Tom Moore’s beautiful and musical verses are written from an Irish heart, 
and stamped on every Irish brain. They have more power to move than 
O’Conneil’s longest speeches, which will be forgotten when the verses of the 
irish bard are still sounding on from generation to generation. Thomas Moore 
is, in fact, a more dangerous agitator than O'Connell, although he remains} 
quietly in his comfortable home reposing in his easy chair. His influence ex- 
tends to the inmost heart of the Irish, and he marches to battle against the 
Saxon with tears and sighs, with enthusiastic blessings and curses, with the 
voice and verse of the t. O'Connell fights in the van, and Moore is the 
bard who stands by his side. O'Connell, Moore, and Father Mathew—this is 
the great triumvirate who now stand at the head of all moral movements in 
Erin, each occupying his own peculiar They form the mighty trefoil of 
the wondrous shamrock, which 1s verdant and blooming on the mountain top of 


frish fame, and to which Erin’s people look up with loving and admiring gaze. |, 


It is worthy of remark, that all three were born in the south of Ireland, and in 
the neighbourhood of the sea,—O’Connell in Cahirsirveen in Kerry, Father 
Mathew in Cork, and Tom Moore in Wexford. The circumstance of the birth- 
place of these three groat men being in the south, confirms what I have before 
remarked, that the chief of Irish patriotism is to be found in that quarter. 
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at the prophets: but among the Irish is stil! to be found the ancient faith in Perhaps he may have commenced out of pure zeal for his native land, out of pure 
saints and miracles ; and the strong, the immortal, and the great, still find here antipathy and thorough hatred to the Tories, and has unexpectedly, on this his 
a fruitful soil, from which laurels for their temples and halos for their heads may path, stumbled on a spring of gold, which he allows to pour forth its riches for 
spring up, such as can no longer be acquired elsewhere. ‘They are enthusias-| kim, inasmuch as it helps him on. There are, I believe. prophetic souls stand- 
tic, credulous, blind, still infants, and patriotic enongh to give themselves up to ing midway between the pure angelic spirit and the evil one, which we may 
admiration of a man of genius, and to raise him upon their shoulders and shields, ‘call, if we will, false prophets, but which are in trath prophets still. Such as 
as the Roman soldiers did their generals. At the same time, they are ina state ‘these are, we may think, the more extraordinary, for while they serve Mammon 
of wretchedness, and anxious to be relieved from their sufferings, and are wil- they know how to preserve their sou! ever fresh and ever young, and have the 
ling to cover him with praises who shows in this respect an interest in them and ‘art to keep alive the fire of enthusiasm, not allowing one half of their soul to be 
devotedness in their cause, and to applaud hita from the bottom of their aching corrupted by the other. I am inclined to think, that to such a class O'Connell be- 
hearts. Ina well-regulated state, among an enlightened, well-governed peo- longs. Are there not mento be found who, with devotion and enthusiasm, 
ple, where every one knows how to act for himself, and possesses the means of serve a God in whom they themselves do not believe? Had not Mohammed 
subsistence, the appearance and growth of such a tribune is absolutely impos- inspirations, and was he not zealous for his God, while he yet, with cunning craft, 
sible. It was only when Rome's infima plebs had dissolved into a large and ‘used that God as means to his own end! We must also look on O'Connell as a 
shapeless mass, that its tribunes made their appearance. Ireland is a country child of our times, and as such, lay much good to his share. It is quite possi- 
which possesses more unfortunate, wretched, poverty-stricken proletarians, ble, it is indeed probable,that had he followed the example of Jean Jacques Rous- 
without rights or possessions, than any other in the world, and therefore is also seau, had he refused the support of his friends, had he, like Cincinnatus, deter- 
a soil in which such talented, active, eloquent tribunes as O'Connell may thrive ; mined to live by the plough, or had he, like millions of his poor compatriots, 
a man who, for these thirty years, has been representing the powerful and un- |been content to dress im rags and live on potatoes, he never would have attain- 
wearied arm of Ireland, with which it is ever threatening England, and with /ed to his power. Perhaps the people would have despised him and passed him 
which it gradually recovers, one after another, the natural rights of which it by. Perhaps this age must and will see its heroes well clothed aud well fed. 
has been deprived.” ||As the English national debt is a yoke and burden which holds all England to- 
O’Connell’s personal appearance in his Lord Mayor's robes is then described, gether sO perhaps, is the O’Connell tribute a burden which holds all the Re- 
but this is too well known to need repetition ; our readers, however, may not |pealers together. ‘They have once pledged themselves to pay a certain amount 
be so well acquainted with one of O Eonnell’s most celebrated supporters ; ‘jof tribute, and this binds them to advance with O’Connell. ‘They perhaps won- 


“No one among the notabilities on the platform excited my attention to such. der at the extraordinary character of this tribute, which a man without external 


a degree as the Tom Steele of newspaper notoriety, who is almost of equal) POWVe" only by his eloquence and earnestness, has imposed upon them, and on 


fame with O'Connell through all Ireland, as O'Connell's satellite, and who, | his very account value him the more highly. The sum of the whole is; 


without,O’Connell,would probably have been a little known as Jupiter’s sattelliets the (the 

without Jupiter. This man has, as I was informed, spent no inconsiderable ve ger = th 

fortune entirely in agitating. He is now poor, and appears more than ever de-||has rarely heard of previously ; who, without physical power and without giving 

voted to the cause for which he has sacrificed his property. ‘Tom Steele pos- YP @Ything, has for forty years bid defiance to the most powerful aristocracy of 

sesses as striking an appearance as one of Bardolph’s Pistol s,and Nym’s boon |Europe, having on his side mothing but a few million of beggars. 

companions, or rather looks like what one could imagine Corporal Bardolph | Opinions will of course, be various as to Mr. o Connell x character ; many 

himself to meagre figaro of corporal, and) fate, there is much that is valuable in the portrait which Mr. Kohl has drawn, 

withal the fiery nose of Bardo!ph. The only difference is, that his face appears, fF the author has no prejudices to incline him to“one side rather than the 
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at any rate now, more careworn and melancholy than that of Bardolph. I need 
hardly say, that he has the manner of a man without education, and when one 
hears him speak, it is hard to understand how, except by expenditure of money. 
he has obtamed any influence and powei with the people. It may be that the 
man has other inward and nobler qualities, which 1 know nothing of: this is, 
ible, but so much is certain, that I have not exaggerated in the least in my) 
osigthn. Falstaff blaines Prince Harry for the bad company in which he 
finds him ; and I must say, that Tom’s physiognomy,—judging only from his 
hysiognomy,—was such as led me to wish that] had not seen O'Connell in| 
is company. He was, however, received with loud cheers, which he acknow- 
ledged, and then took a seat by O'Connell.” 
Mr. Kohl proceeds to give several extracts from ©*Connell’s speeches, with! 
which the English reader is well acquainted. The collection of rent, how-) 
ever, does not pass unnoticed. (f this he says :— | 
“JT must confess that these money boxes were the greatest eyesore to me in 
the whole matter. I cannot forgive O'Connell for it, and I think nobody else) 
can. And will posterity be able to forgive him for making a gain and a money 
matter of his patriotic toils, and carrying on this business openly and publicly, 
without shame or fear’ I believe it never occurs to him himself, that there is. 
anything bad in the affair, for he has entrenched himself, and made him-| 
self secure behind some such reasoning as this :—‘ I was an advocate with ex-) 
cellent practice, which promised to be better than it already was. I became a 
patriot, and dedicated all my powers to my country and to your cause, ye men of 


jreland ? This business is an expensive one to me, for I must not only provide | 


for myself and my family, but also maintain several of my friends who help me, 
and mine, and stand by me in Parliament, and put me in a condition to do ef-| 
fectually, whatever I do for your cause. ‘There can be nothing more just than| 
that all Ireland should pay for the cost of this business, and also reimburse me 
for the profits of my profession, which I have surrendered for love of her. 1) 
can, therefore, with the greatest right, demand of you the O'Connell tribute. 
and receive it with a good conscience.” ‘This species of reasoning it is which 
O'Connell, for some time, has been constantly repeating, and allows to be re-| 
peated by all his friends, and in all the journals of his party. As almost all his) 
speeches contain requests for money or rent, and his usual arguments in behalf 
of his just claims on his country for support and indemnification, his enemies are, 


constantly employed in vilifying him asa false prophet, a regular robber, a! 


knave in politics, a hypocrite in religion, and whatever other epithets of abuse 
the Tories have at their command, and they reproach him with picking the pock-| 
ets of the people that be himself may live in luxury. His friends, on the other 
-hand, many of them contributors of money, assert that O'Connell could not pos- 
sibly order matters otherwise ; that if he is to direct all his energies towards 
the good of his country to any profit, he must both ask and accept this money, 
and that if they gave no money, they could have no repeal. ‘Che question is 
now in what light we should regard the affair ; and this wili be difficult to de- 
cide, without a closer knowledge of the heart and financial condit.on of O’Con- 
nell than any one, but God, possesses. The following facts, however, are cer- 
tain ; that in consequence ot his patriotic and stirring endeavours and agitations; 
O’Connell enjoys a yearly rent of no inconsiderable magnitude (to the amount, 
it is said of more than £10,000), and that he and his friends live well on this, 
with far better clothes and far better food than thousands of those from whom 
they drawthe rent. farther, it is certain that O'Connell and his friends do not 
say, “ we will walk in rags, we will eat potatoes and salt, like millions of our 
compatriots for whom we toil ; we will set aside all worldly advantayes, and all 
the money which is contributed shall be devoted solely and singly to the cause,) 
and not employed for any personal purposes.” The tendency of their argu- 
ment is rather this : *‘ if we had continued as advocates, we could now be liv- 
ing gloriously, and in the enjoyment of all kinds of pleasure ; if therefore we 
are to forget this, you must fully protect us from want.”” We cannot, there- 
fore, place the O’Connells in the same rank with the great and glorious spirits 
whom the world has exalted so high, because they kept their soul and their! 
thoughts free from the atmosphere of money, and kept their hands undefiled) 
by the touch of Satan’s worst invention, gola,—such men as the unselfish Fa- 
bricius, Cincinnatus the worker at the plough, the barefooted Caliphs, the world- 
denying apostles and prophets, and other ed exalted prophets and patriots. 
This is not, however, to say that all that O’Connell does, is ‘wa solely from in- 
terested motives, and all his zeal, all his eloquence, and all his patriotis:, arise 
only from greediness for gain, and that we must, therefore, consider him a public! 
deceiver and hypocrite. For an intermediate position is perfectly couceivable of 


lother. 


EXERCISE; AND ATHLETIC GAMES, 

IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS.—BY THE EDITOR. 

| Let us next consider Rowing, as an exercise. Here we could dwell with 
‘warm encomium, for it is fraught with numerous advantages. In the first place 
lit is carried on upon an element and surrounded by an atmosphere both of which 
are greatly freed from ordinary impurities. The air which is thus respired is 
fresh. bracing, cheering to the spirits, aud reviving to the tone of the physical 
system. The scusations are of an elate description, from the rower’s consciors- 
von that he is about to make an essential change in his field of action; a field 
which leaves no tracks, and which requires steadiness of conduct as well as vi- 


||gour of nerve and muscle, to pass over it with pleasure and safety. The exer- 


cise itself calls into play the entire muscular system, and the occupation is ge- 
nerally either a friendly contest with the companions in the same boat, or against 
friendly antagonists in another. Sometimes indeed it is a race against time, 
sometimes it is an experiment with or against tide, sometimes it is a regatta in 
‘which the best aquatic properties are called into play, and sometimes it is a pro- 
lcession, in which great care is taken for both magnificent display, and skilful 
‘management. In all this there is great exhilaration of spirits at the outset, yet 
‘t too commonly turns out that there is fatigue towards the end, and weariness 
at the conclusion. ‘These last are chiefly of occurrence when boating has been 
more than an exercise ; when it has been truly a contest ; for it must not be for- 
gotten that rowing, when extremely urged, is exceedingly hard labour, which 
requires much practice ere the rower gets hardened to the task, and in which he 
must be subjected to occasional severe mortifications from causes beyond his 
control. He may be in a heavier boat than that of his antagonists, or of not so 
good a construction ; there may be one or more inefficient hands in the crew to 
which he belongs,—or there may be an inferior steersman in his boat ; all or 
any of these may cause him to lose in the contest, and it is well known that 
‘aquatic rejoicings are somewhat boisterous and unfeeling in their character, In 
addition to such drawbacks it must be remembered that the exercise itself is not 
one of universal application ; it can only be available at situations by the sea- 
shore, or the shores of lakes, the roads and harbours of sea-ports, or where there 
is some other wide expanse of water. Hence, in the interior of a country and 
among the agricultural or the manufacturing districts, Rowing has no place 
among the sports and exercises. In practice too—-although the fault might be 
removed—it is too generally carried on much in the evenings and in the night ; 
this is in the first place unhealthy, and in the second expensive and leading to 
dissipated habits. Yet is the exercise of the oar one possessing mainly sub- 
stantial good qualities, the principal of which are a very considerable develope- 
ment of the muscular system, and a great though indirect exercise of both phy- 
sical and moral energies. 

Among the more active out-door exercises the Scots have their full share, but 
there are three which may be considered as in a measure peculiar to themselves ; 
these are Golf in the southern section, and Shinty in the northern, as the manly 
recreations of Summer, and Curling in all parts of Scotland when the surface 
of the waters is covered with ice of sufficient thickness. The children of Sco- 
tia cherish these games; even in the United States, Highlanders and Lowland- 
ers turn out at least once a year, in places where they can congregate conve- 
niently in sufficient numbers, and thus bring back the days and scenes of their 
youth, by practising the games which are perpetuated at nome. These games 
are, however, rather of the athletic than of the skilful order, though it be truc 
that some skill is called into play—as where indeed is not, in exercises ‘deserv- 
ing at all the time and occupation of men. The game of Shinty is rude, bois - 
terous, and dangerous to the shins of awkward players—hence, very probably, 
its not very euphonic designation. With regard to the second of these, Goff, ox 


@ man equally zealoys for his country and her cause, and for his own interest. 


Golf, so greetly attached to it are those who take that exercise, that it is doubt_ 
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ful whether they will agree that any other is worthy tu be placed in competition ‘chinery and conductors would not amount to a twentieth part of that required 


+ it . for gas works. There would also be another great advantage in the electric 
with it, and so great is their enthusiasm that for the most part they would spurn ts piven s endin eens of thane 


the notion of fatigue and wearkunes ye applied $e their Seveutite = which the burning of gas, are injurious to health, and explosion would be 
they return again and again with undiminished satisfaction, so long as the se4- impossible. The only danger that would arise would be at the batte 
son permits them. Curling we may consider as altogether peculiar to Scot- ry itself, but that would be under the control of competent TSONs ; 


iand, and we do not remember to have seen it adopted by any other people, even and even in this respect there would.be no danger, even to unskilful per- 
witli jsons, with an apparatas of moderate size. Internal lighting would be 
practicable as external lighting, for by conductors the fluid would be con- 
Thus far we have touched upon exercises which require capital and leisure, Iveyed to every part of the hase. The experiment performed last night was 
as riding and driving ; contemplative and imaginative habits, as walking ; pow ‘|with a voltaic battery of two hundred pairs composed as follows :—~1st, an outer 
erful muscular action without mental exertion, as Rowing, Shinty, Golf, and) globe of glass; 2udly, in this globe a cylinder of charcoal, open at both ends, 
Curling ; to which may be added Foot-ball, and a Yorkshire game called Spell oy ap 0a « the nitric acid pate in the outer are mow in (wr —_ 
itions Of Charcoal a porous porcelain vase, contaming acidulated water (with sul- 

advantages, they huric acid.) This replaces the cloth m the battery ; 4thly, in the porce- 
and districts of country, aud well deserve to be cultivated according to the pre-) jain yase a cylinder of amalgam of ziuc plunged in acidulated water. The 
vailing tastes and habits of mdividuals. They do not, however, come vj °0' pile was on the Pavillon de Lille ; the two copper conductors from the two 
my notion of the highest class of athletic exercises, because they do not “ com- “sonny and pointed with charcoal, lead to an empty globe from which the air ha 
bine in due proportions the employment of the body and of the mind, with mo- been exhausted. The two fluids on meeting produce a soft but most intense 


. 7 -}, light. I understand the experiment was considered highly successful by the 
” 
derate but not excessive labour to either.” There are several games which | uthorities who were present, and that it is to be repeated on a larger scale. 


more or less closely approach this standard, but I know only of = which actu- \Should the thing work as well in a general way as it did last night, and the cost 
ally reaches it, and on which it will be my task to treat, farther in on my essay. jbe less than that of pat: which it must be, there will be a dreadful revolution in 
Before I enter upon those approximating games, it may be well to say a few gas works. [ have heard it asserted by persons who are acquainted with 


words on one or two that are dangerous in their very principles, which are sel- ‘Achereav. the gentleman who performed the sopaneat last night, that a com- 
which, it is to be feared,||P22Y for the supply of the electric light would realise a handsome profit ou 
dom conclded without physical mi Aa magic Gem berenaey ded de. | charging only a sixth of what is now paid for gas. The strength of the electric 
is demoralizing in its very essence. |\light did not appear to me to exceed that of the hydro-oxygen ; but it is much 


Of these last I would begin with one which it is attempted to soften down un-| more simple in the apparatus required, and much less costly in the expense of 


der the title of “ the Art ofSelf-defence,” but more commonly known as Boxing ithe production. The hydro-oxygen light requires a double and most expensive 


or Pugilism. , This is probably, with the gloves, a fine exercise for training the apparatus, and is only applicable to a few localities ; the electric light may be 
soldier ; in the abstract it is perhaps a fine ome for any person ; but before it! PP tied externally and mternally in any plece. 


can receive general approval there are so many things to be taken into consider YORKSHIRE ALMANAC. 
ation, that ere we reach the end of them, #e are compelled to say that the | MARCH. 
evil preponderates over the good. In the first place its very essegce consists — Primroses nah begin ta deck the quiat snug benk-side, 
T ith An coud winds biaw enif am suar ta pierce a donkey's hide ; 
in that which is most repugnant to fine feelings—a blow. rue, it is with mu- An mowlwarps, too, begin ta scrat, an rooks begin ta pair, 
tual understanding between the assailants that no affront is intended ; but let — An robin, fit ta split hiz beak, sings up aloft in’t air. 


indeed | The Dival hed three inches on hiz tail trap’t off between a burth- 
us ask any one what was the emotion he fe!t upon receiving the first, or indee 2. T qesien on 2 westwind 3880. 
3..F 


any hit, from an adversary, even in exercise. It was an an gryoue, it was amor- | Expect hai/, awther ta day or sumtime else ; mind ye, ah doant mean 
tifying one, it raised up the desire to retort with interest; in short it has not; 4_§ that wot cums aght at barril, ah mean that at cums throot claads. 
kindness in its basis. Jn course of tine, perhaps, it is not so keenly felt as at) 
first, and what then! The mind has become sumewhat more callous to pri! 
day mornin, sich an a thing az nivver wor nawn ardly, an we bei 
improved skill comes the desire to prove it, the consciousness of superiority, e sich an a hurry, he mist t'lapstan we hiz hammer, and split caP 
and a tendency to recklessness in getting into quarrels,—with some, unhappily,!| 10_.F on hiz knee, soa that fraternaty hez nivver reckand ta wurk ov ® 
a desire todo so. The highest skill in this exercise is unfortunately found to; 11..S Munday sin. 

be possessed by those who practise it in combat and for emolument ; the ama-| 12..8 

— affects their thelr and fow ave the cones 14..T Coughs varry trubblesum just nah, an if sumon ye duzant mind, an 
which the admirers of Pugilism do not themselves degenerate. Doubtless there, tack varry good care a yersenze, theal be cofhns an all. 

are many exceptions from this general view of the case ; we can point to many) 15..W_ If a pig puts hiz for-feet up at hull-door, its a sign eze hungry. 

both in the Old World and in the New who are able masters of this science,) 16.. 


who see its exhibitions en connoisseur, and who nevertheless are peaceable and a ees ee 1% ay an it dozant shine, theal be a claad be- 
oar it, just tack noatis. 
honourable members of society. We speak but of the tendency, against which 19..¢ Dicky Grine whitewe h’t t* inside ov a coil-pit 1516. 


it is necessary closely to guard ; as exciting violent passions, and dulling finer 20..M Searchin win '.—Be suar an tuck t’bed-cloaze in weel at fooit ivvery 
feelings, and as an exercise, if such it may be called, that ought to be practised | 21..T neet, an draw’t curtains, if yo hev onny ; owd maids, see ta this. 
under mental guards as much as those of the body. | 22..W 


The other two species of exercise, of which I would deprecate the practice} A this for bair doase a 
riumstan an trakle, but be suar yo min thay doant get t’spooin 
on account of burtthful properties and somewhat brutalising tendencies, are 25__S fact @ thor month: coupe wee 


Wrestling, and Cudgeling or Single Stick. It ts true that we have ramet 26..8 measurin which hed t’biggest magth, we a cherch-door key, an 
authority for many things, in the ancient Gynnasium, but which are both unne-|) 27..M wun on am gat it fast in hiz jaws, an thear he wor for two days 
cessary and unwarrantable in our day ; and experience has taught us that when| 28..T an cuddant get it aght ;—his faice wor just for all’t wurld like a 
two persons stand up in personal opposition, for a trial of strength, skill, and, 
‘ || 29.. ; nt mean at its goin 
agility, no sooner does the blood become warm with exertion than both sides! 99°" hea benkrupt ; nowt at soart, cos if it wor, we shud hev ase but 


measurably forget the nature of the collisicn. A severe blow from the stick, 31—F _neet then. 


5..§ 

6..M Cobler Munday... T’reason wha this iz call’d soa, yol understand, 
7.-T __ thear wor a cobler e King Crisp days went ta hiz wark wun Mun- 
8..W 
9..T 


or a severe fall in the wrestling encounter, produces other effects besides those! APRIL. 
of pain from the bruise. Anger is apt to rise, and even if it do not reach the vols conaline ~ beging ta smnile if claads be not it way, 
pitch of revengeful or vindictive feeling, it causes threats, vaunts, wagers, | But, Apri, thagh 


spleen, and ill-feeling. An unlucky blow by even a skilful re sm player! Cos menny a time thaaz wet me through when miles away throot fire. 
may demolish an eye ; a sudden and powerful trip by the wrestler may break a Apnil Fooil Day.—Mind yo doant get made gam on a this day : az for 
rib or a collar-bone ; worse calamities than these have often happened in games(!) mesen, ah reckan ta be ta owd raither ; but mind, ah hevant allas 
like these, in i — of which neither the principals nor the spectators ac-, been soa, for when ah wor a lad, an stud abaght t’ eight on a skit- 
quire any real benefit. tle-pin, ah uze’t ta goa ta Sammy Strapjacket’s ivvery day -scooil : 
We have yet to speak of athletic games, in which the senses, as well as the! thear wor me an no amet lads 2 yo ta three deflerant shops, 
— — into These essay, | for hauf a a for a gilla pigéon 
we shall endeavour to colloca em so that we may rise to what we eon-! milk, an mesen, ah went ta owd Bi elsi’s for a penath a stur- 
sider the highest existing point of rational exercise. rap oil, but nivver mind if ah diddant drop in for't pair ; he laist 
; a . | 9. me raand t’ cobler’s shop for a quarter ov an haar reight streight a 
GAS LIGHT SUPERSEDED BY ELECTRICITY. 10..M head ; au thear ah wor all’t time screamin like a pig in a gate, an 
A letter from Paris, dated Oct. 21, gives the following account of the first) 11..T ha much longer id a goan at it, ah doant naw ; but he happand 
public trial of an experiment which has been more than four years in pre a-| 12. -W ta tumal ovvert lapstan we hiz head intat wax-tub, then t ah 
tion, for fixing, at a given point, the electric fluid, and making it applicable to; 13..T cut: my shoolder aik’t wal April-fooil-day cum agean, he leather’d 
the oo of lighting the streets and private houses :—On one aT the bases|| 14..F me soa, it did indeed. 
of the statues called the Pavillon de Lille, on the Place de la Concorde, a glass 
lobe of apparently 12 or 13 inches diameter, with a moveable reflector, was|| 16..8 — tut graand. 
lixed in connection with a voltaic battery, and a little before nine o'clock the!) 17..M Tack a bleukit off at bed nah abaght, ivvery boddy but batchillors, an 
into a conductor. At this time all the gas lights, 18..T thay may do az thave a mind. 

e Place, t 100 in nu , were burning. As sdon as the electne light! 19..W Stop! al be heng’d ifah hevant fagotten summat at ah owt to a men- 
appeared, the nearest gas lights had the same dul, thick, and heavy appearance, 20..T shand befoar =, that iz, at ey a this munth, 1930, a fut-ridge- 
as oil have by the side of gas. Soon —— the gas lights were ex-| 21..F | ment a Bairnsla Radical Luditors march’t tut Grainge-Mcor, we 

, and the electric light shone forth ia @ll its brilliancy. Within 100 | 22..S _fifes an drums, spikes, guns, an bagnats, an noabdy naws wot be- 
yards of the light it wameasy to read the smallest print ; it was in fact as light!| 29..S side, ta tn t’ cquntry upside daan az they thowt : az sooin az iv- 
as day. The astonishment of the assembled multitude was very great, and, 24..M ver thay gat thear, an begun a tawkin wot grand things thade do 
their delight as strong as their astonishment. The estimate made by scientific| 25..T a jackass pop’t hiz head ovver a bil rat pes na rawtin ; 
pense who were present was, that the electric light was equal to 20 of the gas|| 26..W away thay went end ovver end, e all dereckshans, exceptin that 
and consequently, that five of these lights would suffice to light the|| 27..T way weart jackass wor) freetand aght a ther sensas ; an when they 
le Place most brilliantly. As regards the expense of production, nothing|| 28; F gat hoam agean, sum on am wor sa hungry, thade a ettan a stewd 
tive has transpired, but I think I may safely assume that it would be consi-/| 29..8  cart-saddle, if thay cud a gottan it. Nah theaze chaps wor big- 

y less than that of the generation of gas, whilst the first outlay for pod 30..S ger fooils then ah wor, when ah fetch’t sturrap-oil. 


15..S Short Showers.—Not sa short, yol understand, but wot thale reich 


$ 
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tions were met by the answer, “ If an ass reproved Balaam, and a batn-door. 
fow! reproved Peter, why shouldn't a woman reprove sin *’ This classificat'on| 
with donkeys and fowls is certainly not very complimentary. The first com- 
parison | heard most wittily replicd to by a coloured woman, who had once! 
been a slave. ‘Maybe a speaking woman is like an ass,” said she; “but 
1 can tell you one thing—the ass saw the angel when Balaam didn’t.” | 
‘“*Minp your I’s !"—When Ritter von Lagg was private secretary to Bazon 
von Bahler, Wurtemburg minister at the Court of Vienna, he was one morning 
roused from his sleep by the Baron’s valet. who hastily informed him that he 
was wanted by his excellency. J.ang hurried to the minister's room, to learn’ 
what important event had occurred. The Baron ned the door to him, and, 
said, “‘ Monsieur Lang, I have remarked for some time that you don’t put your, 
dots exactly over your 7’s : they are always to far either to the right or to the, 
left. Ihave intended several times totell you of this; and as it has now oc-, 
curred to me in bed, I had you called, that I might not forget it again!’ Mon-| 
sieur Lang made the best of his way back to bed, anathematizing the i’s of his) 
blockhead of a master. 

SANCTIONS IN FAVOUR OF MORALITY. 
(From ‘‘ Benthamiana,” edited by J. H. Burton. The idea of the illustration, as Mr. 
Burton observes, has been taken from Hogarth’s Industry and Idleness.) 
Timothy Thoyghtless and Walter Wise were fellow-apprentices. Thought- 
less gave in to the vice of drunkenness ; Wise abstained from it. Mark the! 
consequence. 
1. Physical sanction. For every debauch, Thoughtless was rewarded by, 
sickness inthe head. ‘To recruit himself, he lay in bed the next morning, and, 
his whole frame became enervated by relaxation ; and when he returned to his 
work, his work ceased to be a source of satisfaction to him. 
Walter Wise refused to accompany him to the drinking table. His health’ 
had not been originally strong, but it was invigorated by temperance. In-' 
creasing strength of body gave increasing zest to every satisfaction he enjoyed = 
his rest at night was tranquil, his rising in the morning cheerful, his labour 
pleasurable. 
2. Social sanction. Timothy hada sister, deeply interested in his happi- 
ness. She reproved him at first, then neglected, then abandoned him. She! 
had been to him a source of great pleasure—it was all swept away. | 
Walter had a brother who had shown indifference to him. ‘That brother had. 
watched over his conduct, and began to show an interest in his well-being—the, 


- interest increased from day today. At last he became a constant visitor, and 


a more than common friend, and did a thousand services for his brother which 
no other man in the world would have done. 

8. Popular sanction. ‘Timothy was inember of a club, which had-money and. 
reputation. He went thither one day ina state of inebriety ; he abused the 
secretary, and was expelled by a unanimous vote. 

The regular habits of Walter had excited the attention of his master. He 
said one day to his banker—The young man is fitted for a higher station. The 
banker bore it in mind ; and on the first opportunity, took him into his service.’ 
He rose from one distinction to another ; and was frequently consulted on busi- | 
ness of the highest importance by men of wealth and influence. 

4. Legal sanction. Timothy rushed out from the club whence he had been 
so ignominiously expelled. He insulted a man in the streets, and walked pen-) 
niless into the open country. Reckless of everything, he robbed the first tra- 
veller he met : he was apprehended, prosecuted, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion. 

Walter had been an object of approbation to his fellow-citizens. He was 
called, by their good opinion, to the magistracy. He reached its highest honours ; 
and even sat in judgement on his fellow-apprentice, whom time and misery 
had so changed that he was not recognised by him. 

5. Religious sanction. In prison, and in the ship which conveyed Timothy 
to Botany Bay, his mind was alarmed and afflicted with the apprehension off 
future punishment—an angry and avenging Deity was constantly present to his 
thoughts, and every day of his existence was imbittered by the dread of the 
Divine Being. 

To Walter the contemplation of futurity was peaceful and pleasuiable. He 
dwelt with constant delight on the benign attributes of the Deity, and the con- 
viction was ever present to him that it must be well, that all ultimately must be 
well, to the virtuous. Great, indeed, was the balance of pleasure which he 
drew from his existence, and great was the sum of happiness to which he gave 
birth. 


Latest Intelligence. 


IRELAND. 

At length, after a fortnight spent in delays, Mr. O’Connell and his associates 
have actually pleaded to the indictment, “ Not guilty,” and the case must come 
before a jury for trial. Their last and grandest obstruction, the *‘ plea of abate-) 
ment,” has been pronounced bad in form and substance, by the unanimous 
opinion of the Judges of the Irish Queen's Bench, whether of Conservative 

lities or Liberal. The plea stated that the indictment was found by the Grand 
Suey on the evidence of witnesses not sworn in open court ; assumed that cere- 
mony to be necessary ; and prayed that, on this ground alone, the indictment 
might be quashed. An act of George the Third’s reign, intended to remedy a 
loose practice of finding indictments on written informations,had directed Grand 
Juries to take vivd roce evidence of witnessés sworn in open court,—the main 
object of the measure being to substitute oral for written evidence ; an act of 
the present reign dispensed with the swearing in open court, authorizing the 
oath of witnesses to be taken before the Grand Jury, and directed it to be ad- 
ministered by the Clerk of the Crown at Assizes and the Clerk of the Peace at 
Quarter-Sessions,—the main object of this act being, to remove an obstruction 
to business, which the swearing in open court was found tobe. The defen- 
dants assumed that the second act was limited to ordinary Assizes and Quarter- 
Sessions. ‘The general opinion of the Judges, express or tacitly implied, was 
already against them, and the practice of the Irish Queen’s Bench: now the 
formal judgment of the Court has decided, that the act was meant to apply a 
remedy co-extensive with the evil, and that while it autgprizes the oaths of wit- 
nesses to be taken before a/l Grand Juries, the appointment of the proper 
officer to administer the oath, in the absence of positive enactment, lies with 


sult. 
To glance at the state of the country without the walls of the Court: it i 


the Court. Such is in brief the substance of the question and of the “jess troops ordered to Sinde, to relieve those of 


the people, is the rancour displayed by the burgesses of Waterford agianst Mr. 
‘Thomas Wyse and Sir Winston Barron, for refusing to become Teatlies. 
There may indeed be reasons for that ange: : the screw was to have been ap- 
plied to several wavering Whigs and loose Liberals; some already anticipated 
that they must be Repealers before another election ; the Members for Water- 


'|ford have set an example of resistance ; and the Repealers are probably angry 


at having begun in so very inopportune a quarter. But there are yet fiercer 
signs of the spirit abroad. A large portion of Ireland has blazed with signals 
—the people shouting and playing antics about the fires like savages—to cele- 
brate some partial victory of a day, achieved by O’Connell. 

The State Trials have been adjourned until the 15th of January, and O'Con- 
nell, weary of agitation, had retired for a while to his ‘ mountain home” at 
Derrynane. He is to take Limerick on his way tothe “ far west,’’ where a 
dinner is to be given on Monday next to Mr. W. S. O’Brien, one of the mem- 
bers for the county, a recent convert to repeal, at which the agitator presides. 
Reports are in circulation that the trials will be abandoned ; and amongst the 
parties who have hazarded that opinien, not once but frequently, is Mr. Shiel-— 
no bad authority, as far as opinion goes, on the subject. Sir Robert Peel, it is 
said, seeing the protracted time over which the trials will extend—several 
‘months probably—and the uncertainty, from the nature of the circumstance-, 
respecting a conviction, has determined to apply to parliament for summary 
powers to put down the agitation. That measures of amelioration are in pro- 
gress is undeniable. The commission which will commence its sittings in Dub- 
in immediately, to inquire into, and sift the workings of the landlord and te- 
nant question, is, in its appointment, a proof that the government means to do 
something in the way of redressing all practical grievances. It is clear, too, 
from the feelers which have been put ont, that if the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireiand had felt disposed to put their hands into the public purse, the govern- 
ment would not have grudged them stipends. But they have refused, and 
great is Mr. O’Connell’s glory thereat. The tone of the agitator is a good deal 
subdued of late. Nevertheless, every thing shews that Repeal has taken strong 
hold of the nation’s feelings, and however the prosecutions, if continued, mav 
terminate—whether in a conviction or an acquittal, the Minister has his work 
carved out to satisfy at once the people of Ireland and his own supporters on 
this side of the channel. 

ScotLanp —We are happy to understand that a correspondence has lately 
taken place between the Duke of Sutherland and Dr. McFarlan of Greenock, 
which has issued in his Grace promising to give favourable consideration to ap- 
plications for sites for churches and manses to the Free Church ministers in 
Scotland. It is expected that with the Duke’s leave, the correspondence will 
be published in a few days 

he working-men of Edinburgh have begun a movement to establish baths 
on a grand scale for their own use. Lord Dunfermline patronizes the project. 
Watrs.—The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of South 
Wales sit with closed doors. 
At Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, William Owen, a personator of “* Rebecca,” 
and twenty-five other rioters, have been committed for trial, for destroying toll- 
houses at Fishguard and Parkymorfa, on the 11th September last. 
Francr.—The difficulties between Franee and Tunis had assumed a still 
more serious character at the last accounts. Gen. Randon, with 4,000 troops 
was still encamped on the frontiers of the Regency. 

The French Colonists in Algiers have returned to France in great numbers, 
disgusted and disheartened with the system of colonizing adopted by the go- 
vernment. 

M. Dupin, sen., the father of the celebrated deputy and advocate of that name, 
died recently at a very advanced age. : 

Spatn.—There has been a ‘* Ministerial crisis’ in Spain. After the cere- 
mony which gave a Parliamentary confirmation to the Queen’s majority, S. Lo- 
pez and his cabinet somewhat ostentatiously tendered their resignation, on the 
ground that their apppointment had hitherto been only provisional. They were 
requested by the Gneen to retain their places ; but it was understood that S, 
Lopez would ultimately retire. 

At this point another resignation excited a good deal of speculation. On the 
14th instant General Narvaez resigned his office as Captain General of New 
Castile. The cause is said to be offence at some censure which he had incurred 
by a strange breach of decorum, in taking to the palace a number of drunken 
officers whom he had treated, and insisting that they should kiss the Queen’s 
hand. 

The resignation, probably, was the finishing stroke to the fate of the Lopez 
ministry, already dismayed at the difficulties which it would have to encounter 
in the Cortes; and, on the evening of the 15th, the Queen commissioned S. 
Olozago to form a cabinet. It was supposed that General Serrano would con- 
tinue in office. 

Turxey—The advices from Constantinople to the beginning of November, 
state that the Porte begins to entertain serious apprehensions as to the result of 
the late movement in Greece. Turkey has more to fear frem a state of anarchy 
in that kingdom than from any organized system of intrigue carried on by a de- 
spetic government Should the authority of the King and his mmisters be no 
ionger sufficient to control the predatory inclinations of the Pelicari and their 
chiefs, the southern provinces of Turkey in Europe will be the first scene of 
their depredations. The late proceedi in Greece have given, it is well 
kno.vn, great offence to the Emperor of Russia, who has withdrawn, in conse- 
uence, from the conference of don. It was reported in Paris that he was 
ully determined to place an army of observation on the frontiers of Tarkey, to 
prevent any further spread of the spirit of revolution, which has so happily shown 


litself, and succeeded in Greece, and that he had succeeded in obtaining the 


sanction and co-operation of Austria in this proceeding. 

Arrival or tHE Overtanp Mait.—The revolution in the Punjab has 
been the principal topic of interest during the month The report of the mur- 
der of Dhyan Sing has been confirmed—be fell by the hand of the rejicide 
Aject, who, however, shortly after met his death by being in turn slain. im. 
Sing, the sen of Dhyen Sing, has placed a suppositious son cn the throne, and 
himself occupies the post of Prime Minister. It is not known whether Lord 
Ellenboreugh will interfere, though reports.of the immediate assemblage, on the 
Sikh frontier, of an army consisting of from 30,000 to 36,000 men, tend to in- 
duce a pretty general belief that he will eventually, if not et once, do so. The 
y, have been counter. 
aré to remain for the present at Ferozepore. The “‘ Army of 
on the Jumna. 


manded, 
Exercise,” however, it would appear, is atill.to be assembled 


4 
DecemBeER 28, | 
Ps ie “A great lie,”’ says the poet Crabbe, ‘is like a fish on dry land ; it may fret!|\what Mr. O’Connell calls * tranquil,” yet it displays an access of passion and 
a and fling, and make a frighttul bother, but it cannot hurt you. You have only ‘of ferocious levity seldom excelled. The “excitement” is partly tested by the 
Ge to keep still, and it will die of itself.”’ amoant of the * O’Connell compensation’ —Mr. O'Connell's ordinary revenue 
4] Fema.e Preacners.—Some of the brightest ornaments of the Methodists! —which is estimated at triple the usual receipts ; and the amounts actually re- 
pe have been women preachers. As far back as Adam Clarke's time, his objec- ceived justify that estimate. Another evidence of the exasperated temper of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
at 
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What this force is to be nobody positively knows, though it is surmised it is (Governor and Company of the Bank of England are ready, until further notice, 
intended for Gwalior. Dewan Sawun Mull, the powerful chief of Moultan, has||to receive applications for loans upon the deposit of Bills of Exchange not hav- 
been murdered, I* is believed his assassination took place about the time of| ing more than six months to run, Exchequer Bills, and East India Bonds ; such 
the first revolutionary outburst at Lahore. ‘loans to be repaid on or before the 17th of January next, with interest at the 
News from Affghanistan has been received, whieh lead us to believe that||jrate of 3 per cent. r annum, and to be for sums of not less than £2,000 each. 
Dost Mahommed is not destined to retain very long the reins of suthorily at |—Bank of England, Nov. 23, 1843.” 
Caubul. He has become exceedingly unpopular—many of his subjects ae in | The employées at the Royal Mint are daily at work in striking off the new 


open rebellion—the chiefs are dissatisfied—conspiracies are forming against \gold sovereigns and half-sovereigns of 1844, so as to meet the demand that is 
him—and an attempt has already been made to effect his assassi:.ation, which,| likely to he made when the Royal proclamation respecting the light gold coin- 
however, luckily proved unsuccessful. *ge comes into operation on the Ist day of January next, as no doubt there will 
From Sinde we bave few details, save of sickness, from which the troops a!) be a run upon the Bank of En for the full-weight gold in exchange. In 
Sukkur and Kurrachee have suffered severely. Apprehensions would seem to) consequence of the scarcity of silver coinage im many parts of the kingdom, as 
exist at Shikarpore of au attack on our troops by the Hill tribes and people at|/well as the metropolis, a quantity of new shillings ard sixpences are also being 
Moultan. Should this occur, doubtless Shere Mahomed will be found at the) struck. 
head of them. Shah Mahomed, who was cap ured at Sehwan, in June last, [t is reported in the city, that Lord Aberdeen has declined to enter into ne- 
has arrived in Bombay, and proceeds to join his fellow prisoners at Sassoor. gotiations with Mr. Murphy, the Minister for Mexico, respecting the in- 
Intelligence has been received from Macao (China) to the 28th of August, sult recently offered to the British flag; and that the se pee to send 
but it is of no importance in a politica! point of view. out anew Minister, in a frigate, to demand an apology. There was a misun- 
There is a rumour afloat in the theatrical circles to the effect, tha: Macready) derstanding before that about the flag, respecting strong terms which Dr. Doyle, 
has become the lessee of the Englisn Opera House. Shov!d this statement be|'our Charge d’Affaires, had used in condemning a breach of coutract between 
correct, he cannot enter upon the undertaking until September next, as his en-| Mexico and a British house there, about some assignment of custom-duties in 
gagements in America do not terminate before July. jeatisfaction of certain pecuniary advances. 
The only places of worship in Honk Kong are a catholic church and an Ameri-/| The Hon. Colonel George Anson, M.P., was installed as Provincial Grand 
can meeting house. Master of the Freemasons of the county of Staflord on Tuesday last, as suc- 
Mr. Duncan M‘Neill, Lord Advocate for Scotland, has been elected Dean of] Cestor to the late Earl Ferrers. 
the Faculty by a large majority. | Proyectep Vistrs or Her Masesty.—It is confidenily asserted, amongst 
Lieut. Edward Waller Agar and Miss Dalzel!. passengers in the Memnon ithe court circles, that her Majesty has expressed her intention of paying a visit 


steamer, which was wrecked near Gardafui, arrived safely at Aden on the! '° the King of Prussia, at Berlin, at the end of the approaching London season, 
9th September, with the remainder of the crew. as a return of his royal courtesy at the baptism of the Prince of Wales. It is 


: ; , likewise stated, that her Majesty contemplates, if circumstances are favourable, 
Monday: te ‘going frum Berlin to Paris. The latter event will become still more probable, 
these 46 tous if report speaks true, and Louis Philippe comes to England in two months to 

mg ; jexert his powers of persuasion. It is reported that a steam yacht is at present 


We are happy to state, that by a recent convention, arrangements between) being constructed in the French duckyards for the occas the vessel in 
the Post-office of England and Hollaud have been established, which secure to) which the Duc de Nemours came over being merely destined for the ordinary 
both countries a liberal reduction of postage. ipurposes of the royal navy, and boasting of no adornment fit for'an august pas- 


War steamers are to be placed upor the large navigable lakes in the interior) senger. 
of Ireland, and machinery suitable to the respective localities is in course of Friday night’s Gazette notifies several diplomatic and Colonial appointments 
preparation at Liverpool. \—Mr Charles Bankhead, now Secretary to the Embassy at Constantinople, to 
The Senate of King's College and University, Aberdeen, has approved ge-||»e Mimster Plenipotentiary to the Mexican Republic; Mr. John Ralph Mil- 
uerally of the resolutions of the Senate of the University of Glasgow, relative|\banke, now Secretary to the Embassy at Viewna, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
to the abrogation of religious tests in the Universities. , and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Bavaria ; the Hon. Henry Richard 
A terrific fight took place the other day at the gardens of the London Zoolo-, Charles Wellesley, Secretary of the Legation at Stutgardt, to be Secretary to 
ical Society, between a male and female tiger, which were placed in the same! the Embassy at Constantinople ; Sir Alexander Malet, Bart , now Secretary 
=. It ended in the death of the former. ‘of Legation at the Hague, to be Secretary to the Embassy at Vienna ; and the 


On Tuesday morning last an explosion of fire-damp took place at Cyfartha \Rev. Francis Johu Harrison Rankim, to be Chaplain of the Gambia settle- 


works, Merthyr. One man was killed ; another, who was thrown a distance of, ™E"- 
one hundred and fifty yards, most seriously injured. _ On Monday last a rumour prevailed in the metropolis that Mr. Joseph Hume, 
Visrrs or tux Queen.—The Queen left Windsoron Tuesday morning,reached|M-P., bad made an attempt to commit suicide, by precipitating himself from 
the Watford station of the London and Birmingham railway before eleven, 0%¢ Of the windows of his residence, Bryanston-square. During the latter 
where she was received by the directors ; and with Prince Albert and the suite! ptt of that day and the whole of Tuesday the house of the hon. member was 
stepped into the royal carriage. and was landed at the Tamworth station ¢he| literally besieged by the calls of his political as well as personal friends. The 
same afternoon about three o'clock. The line of road was lined with people,||fumour, as regards Mr. Huine himself, proved erroneous ; but an occurrence 
anxious to get a giimpse of the royal party, guns were fired, flags waved, and ‘had taken place of an equally serious and eames character to the hon. gentle- 
cheers rent the air. Sir Robert Peel received his illustrious visitors at the Tam-|@@"'s son in-law, Mr. Charles Gubbms, who is the brother of the Duchess of 
worth station, and, on horseback, accompanied the travelling carriage belonging) St. Alban's. Mr. Gubbins, who is about thirty, and son of the late General 
to the Royal party, to his residence at Market Drayton, about three miles from Gubbins, formerly Governor of Madras, married the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Tamworth. he party dined at eight, and her Majesty retired at eleven. The |Hume a short time since. During the last few weeks they have been staying 
Duke of Wellington, who had been invited to join the party, rode all the way|/0P @ Visit to the Duke and Duchess of St. Alban's, in Lincolnshire. They re- 
from London in an open travelling carriage, whieh was placed on a railway trnck. jturned to town on Saturday. On Monday morning, shortly before five o'clock, 
The old veteran, still followmg out his habit of early rismg, was walking in the the screams of Mrs. Gubbins awoke Mr. Hyme and his family, and it was dis- 
Premier's grounds as early as half-past seven next inorping—an early hour to ‘covered that the unfortunate gentleman had thrown himself from his bedroom 
seek pedestrian exercise in the gloomy month of November. On Thursday the \window on the third floor on to the pavement. He was found lying there in a 
Queen visited Lichfield, the birth-place of Dr. Johnson, the great lexicographer.||P00! of blood. During a horrid dreain, he fancied he was walking on the para- 
The chief object of the visit was to see the cathedral, a venerable structure,||Pet of ahouse. The unfortunate gentleman fractured one thigh and the oppo- 

upon which time has left but a feeble impression. Trivmphal arches received) *t¢ leg. 
the royal party in their apuesaenne to the town, and the enthusiasm of the peo-|) War-Orricz, November 24.—3rd Regt. of Lt. Drags.—Lieut. J. E. er 
ple was unbounded. On Friday morning, when the party left Sir Robert Peel's| to be Capt. without pur., v. Bond, prom. im 15th Lt. Drags. ; Cor. J. H. Tra- 
residence, they proceeded by railway to Chesterfield. a few miles distant from vers to be Lizut.. v. Dwyer; J. Brunt, Gent., (Riding Master,) to ve Cor., v. 
Chatsworth, the noble residence of the Duke of Devonshire. It is one of the!'/Travers. 9th Lt. Drags —Capt. G. Manners, from half-pay 13th Lt. Drags., 
most splendid establishments in the kingdom. The entertainments contingent) to be Capt., v. Brevet Major Huntley, dec. ; Lieut. K. M. Power to be Capt., 
u the royal visit have been of the most superb description. The Queen and lby pur., v. Manners, who retires; Cor. C. F. Studdert to be Lieut. by pur., v. 
ince Albert left yesterday for Belvoir Castle, the seat of the Duke of Rut- ‘Power ; W. H. Bird, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Studdert. 15th Lt. Drags. 
land, where they arrived in the afternoon. They will remain until Thursday, —Brevet Major H. Bond, from the 3id Lt. Drags., to be Major, without pur., 
and then proceed again to Windsor. v. Hickman, dec. 2nd Regt. of Ft.—Brevet Major J. G. S. Gilland to be Ma- 
The Salisbury election is over. Mr. Campbell has been returned by a majo- jor, without pur., v. Raitt, dec. ; Lieut. J. Stirling to be Capt., v. Gilland ; 
rity of 47 over the free trade candidate, Mr. Bouverie. \|Ens. E. S. Smyth to be Lieut., v. Stirling ; Gent. Cadet R. Inglis, from the 
Rumours are rife—but they are mere rumours, and cannot be traced to any; Royal Military College, to be Ens. v. Smyth.—3rd Ft; Li. S.R. Woulfe, 
authentic source—that a Government proposition for a low fixed duty on corn| from the 86th Ft. to be Lt y. Sparks, who exchs.—4th Ft ; Lt C. S. Teale to 
will be submitted to Parliament early in the ensuing session. The subscription ibe Capt. without pur, v. Gibson, deceased.—To be Lts. without pur. : Ens. T. 
to the League fund, in the meantime. gains strength. The amount already a Morris, v. Teale ; Ens. £. J. Gibson, v. Anderson, — in the 39th 
raised in Manchester is little short of £20,000, and even the paltry little town} Ft ; Lt. R. Blackall, from the 49th Ft. v. Campbell, who exchs.—To be Ens. 
of Rochdale has contributed in one day nearly £2,000 !—most of the ns|| without pur : Gent. Cadet W. J. Colville, from the om Military College, v. 
doubling their subscriptions on those of last year. The wpponents of the Deague| ‘Morris ; Gent. Cadet C. G. Ellison, frou the Royal Military College, v. Gib- 
are allowing it to carry every thing by a coup de main. ; Gort. we 
: | deceased. — : nne ur. v. Cam * 
Lieut. Munro, who killed, it will be remembered, his brother-in-law, Colonel} ‘ceased ; Ens. F. P. Lea to be Lt. v. Bene: Ens. W. Burden to be Lt. with- 


Fawcett, in a duel, a few months back—an event which excited much interest), 
at the time, and who fled immediately to the continent—has returned and given! Lea, whose Mil. has 
himself up to justice. The trial was to have taken place on Saturday, but the, Cadet H. Hawes, from t u. v. Burden. oot : 
Lieut. having been seized in the meantime with the typhus fever, the trial has Asst.-Surg. J. G. In lis, M.D., from the Staff, wo Asst.-Sur. v. Wood,prom. 
been postponed. The Duke of Wellington, who presides at the Horse Guards, | '" the 62nd Ft. 13th Foot : Lt. T.H. Breedon, from the 29h Ft., to be Lt. 
was determined that Lieut. Munro should either be tried or forfeit his commis-| |¥- Stehelin, who exchs. 22nd Ft. : Maj. Gen. Sir C. J. Napier, G.C.B., from 
sion—he has preferred the former. the 97th Ft., to be Col. v. Gen. the Hon. E. Finch, dec. ; Capt. T. A. Souter, 

The Queen has conferred upon Sir Augustus Callcott; R.A., the appointment J0m the 44th Ft., to be Capt. v. Gardiner, who exchs. 28th Ft.: Ens. W. 
of Keeper of the Paintings by the Old Masters in the National Gallery, Trafal-| Pbet®, from the 94th Ft, to be I. without pur. v, Cormick, dec. | 20th Bt. 

vacant by the decease of Mr. Seguier. The appointmentof their, v. Breed 

mated of the Royal Pict Windsor’Castle coher hes! Ft. . Capt. D. F. rth, from the 40th Ft., to be Capt. v. Norman, who 
been couferred Mr Eastlake, R and @ palaces hi ‘jexehs.: Assist -Surg. D. Stewart, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. v. James, 
oe upon Mr. A., Secretary to the ot sn ot inthe 39th Ft. 39th Ft.: Capt. C.T. Van Staubenzce to be Maj. with- 


STITUTION 41 it are seamen of ; Lt. A. C. n, e tv. Van ee 
employ inthe Metropolis, residing in districts between Londow-ridge and Vaus-|to be Lt. : Eus. F. Gee, v. Strachan ; to be Ens : Gent Cadet H. E. Reader, 
ball. |from the Royal Military College, v. Gee; to be Sur.: Assist.-Sur. C. H. 
‘The following wotice has just been issued by the Bank of England :—" The. James, from the 31st Ft., v. Stark deceased, 40th Ft.—Capt, R, Norman, 
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from the 31st Ft., to be Capt., v. Longworth, who exchanges. 44th Fr.—Capt. 


N. S. Gardiner, from the 22d Ft., to be Capt., v. Souter, who exchanges. 49th 
Ft.—Capt. S. J. Goslin,from the 84th Ft. to be Capt.,v. Johnson,who exchanges ; 
Lt. W. M. Campbell, from the 4th Ft. to be Lt., v. Blackall, who exchanges ; 
2nd Class Staff-Sur. G. K. Piteairn, M.D. to be Sur., v. Ford, who exchanges. 


of this singular revolution, we find that fereign ministers of every nation were 
‘rigorously prevented from interposition pro or con,and it was not until everything 
iwas decided that any one of them had access to the King. The King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of Russia, have subsequently withdrawn their ministers, and 


62d Ft.: Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. F. FitzGerald, K.C.B., from the 85th Ft., to be (the latter is said to have disgraced the diplomatist who represented him at 


Col., v. Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Campbell, Bart. and G.C.B., dec. ; Assist.-Surg. 
R. Wood, from the 10th Ft., to be Surg., v. Orr, dee. —67th Ft.: Lieut. G. A. 


|the Grecian court : and yet, with all these facts before the world, there are per- 
‘sons so demented as to imagine that they have been brought about through the 


Currie to be Capt. without pur., v. Brevet 4 W. Warburton, who rets. upon intrigues and advice of the Autocrat. 
t. 


f.-p.; Lieut. R. F. Synge, from h.-p. 26th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Currie. —84th 


Ft.: Capt. W. Johnston, from the 49th Ft., to be Capt., v. Goslin, who exchs. | 
—S85th Ft.: Lieut -Gen. Sir T. Pearson to be Col., vy. Sir J. F. FitzGerald, 


app. to the 62d Regt.—86th Ft.: Lieut. R. M. rks, from the 3d Ft., to be 
Lieut., v. Woulfe, who exchs.—94th Ft. : Gent. "Wadet L. Fraser, from the Ryl. 
Mil. Col., to be Ens. without purchase, v. Roberts, promoted in the 28th Ft.— 


97th Ft.: Lientenant-General Sir H. F. Bouverie, K.C.B. and G.C.M.G., from!! 


the Ist West India Regt., to be Col., v. Sir C. J. Napier, app. to the 22d Ft.— 
ist West India Regt.—Lt.-Gen. Sir G. H. B. Way, to be Col., v. Sir H. F. 
Bouverie, app. to the 97th Ft. Unattached.—Lt. E. Evans, from 38th Ft., to 
be Capt., se pur. Hospital Staff.—Surg. T. Hall, from the 60th Ft., to 
be Staff-Surg. of the Ist Class, v. Rees, dec.; Surg. W. M. Ford, from the 
49th Ft., to be Staff.-Surg. of the 2d Class, v. Pitcairn, who exchs.; R_ Pyper, 
Gent., to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Inglis, app. to the 10th Ft. ; E. W. 
——s M.D., to be Assist.-Sury. to the Forces, y. Stewart, app. to the 3ist 
“oot. 
Orrick or Orpnance, Nov. 27.—Corps of Royal Engineers—1st Lt. E. T. 


Ford to be 2d Capt., v. Bailey, ret. on h.-p.; 2d Lt. H. W. Barlow to be Ist! 


Lt., v. E. T. Ford. 


‘| So little are we disposed to give credit to the great northern government for so 
‘liberal a proceeding, that we cannot perceive the advantage to be derived by 
it from such a measure, else should we subscribe to the belief with small hesi- 
‘tation. It does not weaken Austria, it does not weaken Turkey ; if its effects 
| should be increased prosperity to Greece, it may weaken Russian influence in 
‘the countries south of the Danube—in Servia for instance.‘ As for the disgracing 
a minister in order to put a certain face upon a matter, we doubt not that scruples 
‘would be few against a decided matter of policy; but we believe the feeling 
‘which prompted that measure to have been genuine, and the anger and disap- 
pointment of Nicholas to have been real. In very truth Greece owes her latest 
jachievement to her own children, and we trust that they will vigilantly guard 
what they have so nobly contended for. Greece is but a small Kingdom, it is 
true, but she is eminently maritime all round her borders, and has capabilities 
for internal defence beyond most others. She can preserve a gallant position at 
all times if her people be but true to her and to themselves ; if they be bound 
in firm union together, be vigilant, industrious, and frugal. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 12a8 3-4 per cent. prem. 
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The Mibernia Mail Steamer from Liverpool brings our files up to the 4th inst. ; 
the accounts are nogpf very stirring interest ; our news columns contain the 
most important items, 

The outeries and jeers against the Irish Attorney-General appear to have been 
premature. The plea of abatement has been negatived and that clearly ; but 
the court has shown a very becoming spirit in allowing the trials to be postponed| 
until the 15th January next. This gives the defendants much time to prepare, 
and takes away any reproach of a persecuting spirit, both from the courts of 
law and the government. 

O'Connell, who is receiving immense amounts of money under the name of, 
‘compensation,’ continues to utter his letters or proclamations ; they are all 
couched in the usual fashion, like a musical subject and its variations. His 


The Greeks have been invidiously contrasted with the Turks, with regard to 
commercial rectitade. Without knowing precisely the state of the case, there 
is much, we think, to be urged in extenuation of the former, even supposing 
ithe remark to have some foundation in truth. In the long course of humilia- 
‘tion—may we not almost say slavery—to which the Greeks have been reduced 
‘under successive masters, is it not natural that the weak should have resort to 
jeunning as their only help against the strong! — Is not that the reproach—per- 
‘haps the only moral reproach—which has been thought justly attributable to 
‘the Jewish nation, proceeding evidently from the persecution and degradation 
which befel them upon the triumph of Christianity! A course of feeling and 
action which happily has greatly abated in these better times when one can 
‘pity error whilst one admires fidelity. Is not this the main reproach 
jwhich is poured upon the poorer Irish, who have been driven to similar 
lcourses from similar causes? The course is a natural one; a degraded 
lpeople will cheat their oppressors if possible, but take away the reproach of 
‘their condition and immediately they have incentives to frank and honourable 
‘conduct. In this manner some duplicity of character may have been superin- 
duced in the Greeks, though we do not say it is so; for we learn that their com. 


latest, however, has some little change in the “coda,” the termination being 
as follows: ‘ Peace, quiet, tranquillity, and within twelve months the Repeal of 
the Union will be at hand.” ‘The prospects of the Agitator would seem there- 
fore to have become less clear than formerly. — It is said that his health is giving 
way. 

England continues to be advancing in commercial prosperity. The stock of 
cotton on hand is large it is true, but some exportation is expected in the article, 
and in the mean time there is some speculation concerning the state of the 
crops in this country, which inakes buyers suspend extensive operations. 

The Queen perseveres in active life ; her Majesty is making visits to her no- 
bility and other distinguished personages ; among others we see, by the latest 
dates, that Sir Robert Peel has been thus honoured. - 

Tue Greek Revotution.—It is strange that people will not be contented to 
read a plain story, to view a clear and manifest object without availing them- 
selves of a distorted medium, and seeking for mystery where none exists. They 
may however be pardoned for their first wonderment, because an entire national 
revolution, the work of but a few hours, bloodless in its conflict, and perfect in 
its success, is not a matter of every-day occurrence. But to sit down in 
dogged obstinate conviction that there must be a mystery somewhere, and in a 
determination that not only shall the coinage of their brain pass current, but 
that they will likewise invent the impress themselves and stamp its value, is 
almost beyond human nature to submit to. ‘There is a brave people, descendants 
of an ancient race the memory of whom will never die, in whom the name of 
liberty never died even when their bodies were in deepest bondage ; who have 
through many a century of humiliation still cherished the vital spark of that 
most blessed attribute of human nature ; who fought for and re-obtained it not 
more than a score of years ago, who cast in their lot with the other indepen- 
dent nations of Europe, and accepted for their ruler a stranger because he was 
recommended by powers calling themselves allies and friends. This King 
proves at the best a Roi faincant, he surrounds himself by his own countryznen 
and creatures to whom he gives the honours and emoluments which in justice 
are due to the brave people who have set himat their head ; he squanders the 
publie treasures, he is careless of the public prosperity, he spurns at advice, re- 
monstrance, and entreaty, he disregards his solemn promise of a constitution, 
he laughs at the prognostication of a national decay and the difficulties of 
ministering without funds, himself and his chosen associates revel in pleasures} 
without the least idea that a gulph is opening beneath them, and have no idea 
of the text that as they have sown so they mustreap. The native Greeks are at 
length driven to grave and sad considerations of their condition ; they do this 
every where ; but prudently—and a fair idea may be ascertained of the insen- 
sate luxury of the strangers, and the holy unanimity of the Greeks, that up 
to the moment—or nearly so—of carrying the rightous plot into execution, it 
was altogether unknown to the despoilers, although all but the lowest of the na- 
tives were aware of the great stroke which was to be made for the recovery of their 
nghts and the retrieval of their proper condition. In the modus operandi itself, 


{mercial relations are highly creditable to them as a community. An able though 
anonymous correspondent of the “ London Morning Chronicle” asserts that 
‘both an astute English merchant and a canny Scotch agent have often told me 
lthat a bill, with three good Greek names to it, is security never known to fail ;” 
and that “the peasants are in the habit of borrowing money without any secu- 
rity, and always repay it !” 

It is much to he feared that the European Governments generally have not 
been very sincere in their action towards the new Kingdom of Greece. Itisa 
new weight in the “ balance of power.”’ and politicians have hardly yet decided 
how it can be made to ponderate on their own side of the reales. The nation 
in whose sides its liberation has been the greatest sore, has shewn more politi- 
cal integrity with regard to Greece, than any of those pretending to be her firm- 
est friends. We allude to Turkey, from which territory a “ huge cantle” was 
cut out by the dismemberment of Greece from the Ottoma® rule. Why may 
not this very dissevered Greece be hereafter a main help in upholding the per- 
manency of the Turkish power. Greece in slavery, like the ass in the fable, 
laden with panniers, would care little by whom the burden was laid on ; but frea 
Greece will carefully look after the preservation of a power long menaced, the 
fall of which would be but the prelude to her own return to degradation. 


The Drama. 


If the current reports be correct, the Drama, at its principal temple in this 
city, will be temporarily suspended, and Opera will have the ascendency at The 
Park theatre for at least the next two months. Whether this be so or not, the 
present junctore is well suited for remarks of the nature which we have now to 
offer. The greatest histrionic artist of our day has just departed to fill engage- 
ments in the South, and it may be well to enquire what he has done for genera} 
literature and taste, and what for the Drama itself since his arrival on the Ame- 
rican shores. Much was expected from his scholarship, his taste, and his prac- 
tical experience ; much was predicated of him from his well known perseverance 
in anything which he concluded to be right, from his disregard of expense in 
carrying out an approved principle, and for at least insisting upon fair play be- 
fore condemnation. And in truth Mr. Macready has not disappointed the public 
expectation in any ove anticipated point ; unless indeed, that which certain ar- 
dent lovers of the Drama entertained of his reviving it here in all its resplen- 
dency, and fixing it once more upon that firm and classical basis which once was 
its condition in the United States as well as in the Old World. 

But if this last expectation was defeated the blame does not rest with the 
gifted artist we have named. Other causes, altogether beyond his control, and 
to which we shal} have occasion to allude presently, were—to use an expressive 
Hibernicism—*‘the moving causes of this stand-still.”. Mr. Macready came 
among ws recently, in the full vigour of his talents, in the full force of his’ ex- 
perience, in the full splendour of his taste, and in the full zenith of his fame. 
He came, sti}l farther distinguished ;—with the ample acquisition of implacable 
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enemies, carping pseudo-critics, nibblers, and those who “hate the excellence) task would be infinitely more difficult to preserve their spirit whilst we restrain 
they cannot reach.’—By the bye, as the world is constituted, it is but a poor their excesses, to soften their style without emasculating their vigour. 
compliment to say of a celebrated man that “he has nu enemies,” for that is) It is probable that Mr. Macready was encouraged by his success in “ Wer- 
the only distinction of the insignificant, and none but the insignificant enjoy the, ner,” to bring another of the Byron plays forward—that of “ Marino Faliero,” 
distinction. We, on this side of the Atlantic, who were aware of his great and the English journals spoke highly of his personation of the fiery doge. We 
powers when he was here sixteen years ago, and who have read and heard of; must confess, however, that when he announced it here for his benefit the other 
his gradual advancement to the very pinnacle of fame’s histrionic temple, were evening, we had misgivings as to its becoming a favourite. ‘The character it- 
prepared to expect what we have actually found, a transcendent actor, a true ‘self as given by Macready was unexceptionably fino, but there was a want of 
reader of the human heart, a veritable interpreter of human passions, feelings, exciting interest in the piece generally, and it went off gloomily. In truth we 
and aspirations in all their most powerful or lofty workings. We had heard also neither were nor are surprised at this. Have we not fiery spirits painted—no 
of the magnificerce of his ideas respecting the accessorial branches of the| disparagement to Byron—by the hends of Shakspeare? Among the young men 
drama, of his critical acumen with respect to interpolated or corrupted texts,) have we not Hotspur, among the old have we not the never-equalled Lear ? 
and of his zealous regard for the masculine energy of the elder drama, notwith-! Aye, but here is a new phase of irascibility ; an old man driven to frenzy by a 
standing the occasional pruriences, and freedoms of expression which, though licentious joke upon his young wife, and into rebellion against the state of which 
tolerated in the times when they were written, had rendered them unfit for re-' he was the chief magistrate, because the licentious railer had not been sufficiently 
presentation in our days of greater refinement without the pruning hand of skil-| punished, as he thought. Granted, but this, though historically true is not fit 
ful and experienced literary talent. Still more, we had heard that he had gone matter for a drama, more particularly as the chief rebel, and the awful crime of 
beyond the hope and belief of writers themselves—ever ready to fancy their rebellion, are painted in colours calculated to move sympathy rather than horror. 
own lucubrations the | The lesson is consequently a bad one, here is no political justice, vice triumphs, 
* Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,” corruption prevails, and the very faults for which the delinquent deservedly suf- 
—of writers who called their pieces by no bolder a term than “‘ Dramatic poems ;”) fers are glozed over. 
that even from a Byron who says of one of his own works ‘The whole is)! We regretted, in the outset, the continued decline, the downward tendency 
neither intended, nor in any shape adapted, for the stage,”’ he does not hesitate ‘of the classic drama in this city, and fruitlessly hoped that the great actor would 
to differ, and gives ample proof, by the event, that his judgment was correct. help much to restore it. It will not be, however, although he has done his best 
Such a man came among us, and there can be simall blame to any one who raises, —a comprehensive word But the stock, with one or two exceptions, is down- 
high his anticipations from such a visitor. And how have they been realized! ‘right miserable, and had not Mr. Macready fortunately brought out Mr. Ryder, 
Well! Well and truly ; and we shall now endeavour to fortify our opinion. he would have made but an indifferent first engagement ; had he not also the 
Without stopping to dwell on the Macbeth, Hamlet, &c., of Mr. Macready,, good fortune to obtain the additional aid of the justly admired Miss Cushman, 
although the first named roused a complete furore for repetitions of it, let us) his second engagement here would have been fulfilled to empty benches. It 
come to the earliest absvlute novelty which he introduced among us. This was! would ; even with the transcendant talents which all must allow him to possess. 
the Werner of Lord Byron, the work on which the noble author spoke with such’ The true reform of the Park theatre has not yet been commenced ; it is not by 
diffidence as an acting play. We believe that hardly one in ten thousand  ¢hinning the weeds but by total eradication of them that we give beauty and 
readers of that play would dissent from the author's opinion. There seems comeliness to the parterre, and strength and vigour to the plants. The stock 
hardly incident enough, there seems hardly fire enough, to keep up the necessary | needs to be entirely replenished ; and above all, the crying nuisance concerning 
excitement in an audience. But, whether Macready couid see the ramitica- which we have hitherto been silent, should be extirpated. We know there are 
tions of which Byron had perceived little more than the general scope,—whether several who in visiting the theatres are altogether unscrupulous respecting the 
the actor perceived the ful! blown flower when the bard had got no farther than, class of visitors whom they may find there ; there are still more who will not 
the germ, and these are probable enough ; or whether the experienced practical) enter within the walls of a theatre at all; but, lastly, there are multitudes who, 
man had tact enough to spy stage points which the mere theorist never dreamt! owning the moral influence, in the abstract, of a well-conducted drama, yet 
of, it did certainly turn out that ‘‘ Werner ”’ the poem, became under judicious) scruple and even refuse to enter a theatre which is permitted to be polluted by 
management “* Werner” the touching and heart-moving tragedy. It may be,) the admission of improper characters. It may be said that these cannot be 
that the play needed a Macready to develope its beauties, and that with Ma-) ichecked ; we answer “ look at Niblo’s establishment!” It may then be said 
cready it may die to the stage; but we do not think so. That which is once that the London theatres do not suffer thereby ; we again reply—and we think 
fully developed, and im which the chief agent has become a model to others,| the answer is conclusive ‘ We live in another community, let London take care 
will be perpetuated if founded on the principles of taste, sound moral, and liv-| of jtself.”’ 
ing lesson. Every character in that play is faulty ; but the faults are evident,|| Jy addition to the causes we have named, there is another, or rather the stage 
and intended to be so; vices are not glozed over, sophistry is not used to blind) j. feeling the effects of another, which in fact caused also that of a weak esta- 
the understanding. The lesson is easily read, and the moral is quite palpable. blishment :—The “Star” system. A system we shall never cease to deplore. 
Here then Macready has rendered a service, and achieved a triumph which even) The visits of a Macready, a Tree, or other really distinguished professional, at 
the originator of the work had not dared to hope, and has shewn that he has |proper intervals, and for brief tinnes,we hail with delight, but the host of “ stars ”” 
dived into the recesses of the human mind. we deprecate. The ballet with Elssler did much to extinguish the flickering 
The next performance by Mr. Macready which may be reckoned a novelty—| light that remained of the drama, and now how difficult it will be to relume it. 
although we fee] assured that the play was acted in New York a very few years |We grant that the manager has made great sacrifices, has bad bitter anxieties, 
ago,—was Melantius, m a Drama called “ The Bridal,” but which was in fact! has faithfully endeavoured according to his judgment and means to restore its 
an alteration and adaptation of a work by Beaumont and Fletcher, entitled | |pristine brilliancy, but greatly as we respect him individually, and admit his 
‘The Maid’s Tragedy.” In speaking of this, two weeks ago, we remarked that_ foncecsing endeavours, we may be permitted either to doubt the infallibility of 
Sheridan Knowles, who performed this task of alteration, probably at the SUg-| his judgment, or to depiore the restraints under which he may labor. But some- 
gestion of his friend Macready, had now taken the right means to immortalise thing must be done and that speedily, for The Park theatre ought not to lose its 
himself; and we shall add here that Mr. Macready will add greatly to the splen. jascendency, yet we fear its balance is precarious. 
dour of the wreath, which is now justly devoted to him, if he will encourage|| We conclude by heartily hoping that our friends in the south, both editorial 
those who can bring the elder English Drama in proper dress before the audiences and private, will give honour and welcome to two highly distinguished artists 
of modern days. Knowles had good sense enough to insert very little of his) and gentlemen,—to wit, Mr. Macready our distinguished histrionic visitor, and 
own in the altered play, but he changed the collocation of the dialogue very ma-| to Henry Placide, equally distinguished as a native artist and an, every way, good 
terially, making the plot develope itself more naturally, excising the old play) fejjore. 
mere of shah age Parx Turarre.—There is little to be said concerning this theatre during 
and which then seemed never sogpve offence, cutting away large Portions Of, the past week. With the exception of Ole Bull's concert there on Monday 
needless dialogue, and even changing the essence of some characters,—for in- evening, it has been occupied in winding up its general theatrical matters, pre- 
stance that of Calianax. - \paratory, as we presume, to the commencement of Italian Opera with the new 
We plead guilty to frequent warm remonstrances uttered by us against the year. We have not yet learned what will be the operatic strength, but are sa- 
—desecration—we must say the word—of the Shakspeare plays, and we may//\i.Geq that under proper management it may be prosperous. The taste, or— 
now be asked why we would now not only tolerate but encourage sunilar liberties | which is better for pecuniary purposes—the fashion for music is intensely  pre- 
with other writers who were quite, ur nearly, his contemporaries. True they)! valent just now, and we trust that professional persons will steadily endeavour 
were so; Ford, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Kit Marlow, se Seater’ it’ 
and others were in some sort Shakspear iane, sed longo inteveaite, Rowerat, Be: | Bowery Tueatre.— The Mysteries of Paris” and “The Red Rover” 
tween them and the immortal bard, in whatever light we view them, and besides), " ; + ‘ 

: prove all-attractive here. Every night exhibits a crowded house and a splendid 
the language of Shakspeare’s characters never needed the pruning knife, as tha; ane “Ch a Fair Star” also have thei ene ae ie 
of all the others here named have most extensively demanded. Yet we would [pes 

_| been played here with alternations. 

not that every “ puny whipster” of verse should attempt so gigantic a task 

with numerous verbal faults the dramatists just named have many high qualities: | Otyartc Tueatre.— Mitchel ae repeame ! But do not imagine he has hal 
The characters are based in nature, although’commonly carried out to extremes, sumed the buskin. His * Virginius,’ like other great impersonations by him, 
and there is a masculine vigour in their sentiments although sometimes rather f° of that exquisite burlesque order, in which he may be said to stand alone 
extravagantly expressed. Quaintness is characteristic of them all, and this very) |!” America. In fact Mitchell and Holland are the pet children of Momus, and 
quaintness has the same sort of effect on the ear, as the examination of a fine W® know not where three hours fun can more certainly be reckoned upon, than 
old painting half blackened by time has upon the eye. A judicious alternation||>y having recourse to the “ little Olympie:”” 

of the plays of these writers with those of more modern days would be found | Nisto’s AmpuitakaTre.—If we have said but little concerning this elegant 
an agreeable relief to true lovers of the drama. We have similar leanings to- pplace of entertainment, it is not because the amusements are either flat in them- 
wards the elder comedy, and fain would bring our list down to include Farqu-|'selves or unskilfully executed, but simply because, from their very nature, they 
har, Wycherly, Congreve, Vanbragh, and Cibber, only that we are aware thel/consist of nearly the same things repeated, with minor variations, In very 
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truth wedo not think they can be surpassed or equalled, by any other’ have been put to a stand-still, dear renders, for we protest, in all sincerity, we 
equestrian establishment in the United States ; they unite all that is agile with |know not where to assign bis weak pvint. If we considerthem as composers, we 


all that is elegant, and we must add—what many like yet dread to see—all that 
Mr. Levi North is here, astonishing all who witness his thing diabolique, mysterious, startling, in the compositions of Ole Bull, but that 


is terrific in daring. 


shall say of Artot that there is a heaven of sweetness in the subjects, and that his 
| harmonies well correspond with the spirit of his melodies ; that there is some- 


equestrian feats, and we rejoice to record that he and his colleagues draw wight-'|we are not forcibly impressed by any of his passages; and that Vieuxtemps 
ly troops of admirers. On Monday next, being a holiday, we learn that it is presents us with well considered subjects, as one who has reasoned upon them, 


intended to give some brilliant and wonderful performances both by day and|\planved them, and demonstrated them ; there is nothing cold in them, for in 


night. 


Music and sinsical Intelligence. 


Tue Viouinists.—We touch this subject once more, but almost unwillingly ; 


fact there are many exquisitely tender passages in them, but that they are 
| mainly characterized by a dignified bearing and much composure of manner. 

|| These are our opinions, after calm consideration, and with some little expe- 
|rience in these things If we differ from others we shall hold their notions in 
respect, but adhere to our own. In the enthusiasm of the moment we last 


week assigned the highest rank to Vieuxtemps,—a sort of comparative judgment 


the artists included in this general term having each received the meed of praise ‘into which we are not often betrayed ; but, taking for granted the premises 
as well as of criticism which they have been thought to deserve, and perhaps it |which we have now put forth, we think the conclusion was evident. 


were well to let the matter so remain. 
in this city so largely, and their increase has of late been so rapid, that the pub. 


lic have been thrown into a state of fermentation almost without a parallel on 


But the fact is they have congregated | 


We have hitherto said little concerning Wallace, in these considerations ; not 
||because we think less of him than his contemporaries ; for in truth he is a great 
ijartist, but because we hear he is about to lay aside the professional use of the 
|violin, and confine himself to that of the pianoforte ; on which he is transcen- 


this side of the Atlantic, and quite sufficient to unsettle the equilibrium of judg’ dently excellent. We have always been of opinion that it is dangerous to at- 
ment on an art in which small comparative experience exists. When Herwig, ' tempt the first rank in many departments ; whatever may be the real qualitica- 
and Rapetti, and Nagel, and Bley, and various other highly meritorious artists||tions, the world will not give aman credit for them if he aim at versatility. 


came among us, they came singly ; the mind was not perplexed in drawing com- 
parisons, but each hearer was engaged in either the actual enjoyment of exquisite 
performances, or in cool and dispassionate criticism on actual grounds. If com- 


parison entered into consideration at all, it was in little more than reminiscences, 


of a bygone artist’s style, peculiarities, and school ; he had the benefit of positive 
applause for positive qualities, and relative merit was hardly dwelt on. 


‘Mr. Wallace will be much more likely to obtain high “ vantage ground” as the 
professor in one department, than if he were equally as great in twenty. 


fine Arts. 


Coue’s Pictures, at the National Academy of Design.—We have had a 
perfect revel of delight in examining the pictures at this charming exhibition. 


But the case is essentially altered with us; we have a perfect inundation of/|Not that they are all new to us, for in fact we have dilated upon the merits of 


musical talent, and are thrown into such amazement that judgment is confound- 
ed and open-mouthed admiration is all the faculty that seems left tous. Scarce- 
ly has Wallace laid down the violin which is said to have bewitched the south 
and the west, when he gives way to Arfot, the fellow traveller of the unequalled 
Cinti Damorcau, and the mover of all hearts which are alive to the graceful me- 
lody and the liquid music of the cantabile. Whilst Artot is yet but in mid-caree 
and winning golden opinions, over comes Ole Bull, the Norwegian, whose fame 
had been bruited through all the journals of Europe; he pushes aside 
the modest Frenchman—some may think these two words are singularly in 
juxtaposition, but it is fact,—rushes into the arena, electrifies his thousands, 
again and again, they being for the most part prepared for the shock by high 
anticipation, pockets a little fortune in a fortnight, and prepares himself for 
continued prosperity, when here arrives Vieuxtemps, the Belgian, whom Pe 
European musical critics have taken up and honoured with the sobriquet o 


‘some of them, with the highest satisfaction to ourselves, some time ago, through 
the medium of another journal, before the Anglo American was in existence. 
Few residents indeed in New York, but have either seen or heard of the beau- 
tiful and forcibly moral series called “The Voyage of Life.” The four which 
compose this series furnish not only gratification to the eye but solemn and 
striking reflection to the mind ; being, First, Cur_pnoop, with the joyous infant 
setting forth on the voyage, in an exquisitely ornamented vessel, filled with de- 
lightful flowers, the limited view being itself one breathing scene of odour and 
beauty ; in the head of the vessel Time with his glass just begun to let fall its 
sands; atthe sterna heavenly guide steering the course of the yet uncon- 
scious child. Secondly, Youru. The child approaching to manhood ; the 
celestial attendant just quitting the boat and leaving the young man to 
steer his own course; the latter, eager in pursuit of ambition, splendour, 
pleasure, which attract him in the distance, but from which he is unwillingly 


** Prince of Violinists,” aud who fancies that he is to find a clear stage. Mis- 
taken young man! He had foolishly put himself into a Dutch or Flemish ves- 
sel—a “ slow coach "—long before Ole Bull .left England, and he lands here 
* just in time to be too late.” He pockets his disappointment and hides his 
chagrin with a good grace. He waits until the first series of Ole Bull’s con- 
certs is over, and then notifies his intention to give one himself. But as we have 
just said, he is too late; the public have not room for any further approbation 
or applause ; it neither can nor shall be that any one shall make them abate of 
superlatives which have been uttered in favour of Ole Bull; they have reached 
the ne plus ultra of laudation, and what can Vieuxtemps now expect than a 
lower place in their temple of fame. We protest against any intentional pro- 
fanity, but the idea forcibly struck us that Vieuxtemps was like the Esau, and 
Ole Bull the Jacob, of the patriarchal blessing. ‘The former comes too late, 
and when, in bitterness of spirit, he exclaims, “ praise me, even me also, O ye 
people,” he is virtually told that all the praise is already given. But great as 
are assuredly the powers of the Norwegian violinist, the Belgian has too firm 
a conviction of his own strength to allow himself to be repulsed, although the 
voices of multitudes had been joined to overpower his appeal, and although the 
great rival had possession of the Tabernacle—by far the largest room in the 
city—for the purpose of giving a concert on the same evening on which Vieux- 
temps made his debut. Ole Bull had the grace, however, to postpone his con- 
cert, though at the eleventh hour, and left the new man the field to himself, 
who absolutely wrung, from unwilling judges, loud and long acclamations as he 
proceeded through his duties of the evening. Uie Bull’s forbearapce, which 
was reported trumpet-tongued through the city, was Well repaid, for, a night 
or two afterwards, when his postponed concert took place, he had nearly four 
thousand paying auditors in the crowded * Tabernacle,’ and all who heard 
him passed into a very Elysium of rapture. led 

The decision, however, of “ Palmam qui merwil ferat” seems to be a vexata) 
qucstio; each person is strenuous for his favourite, the matter has been wrought 
into a ferment greater than even that of an election, and whatever Swift might! 
think of the differences ‘between ‘'wecdle-dum and ‘i'weedle-dee ” he would 
never have suspected them to rise to such a height as we have found to be the 
case in New York during the last mouth. 

The truth is,as we conceive it, that it would be as useless to institute a com- 
parison of the relative merits of Rudin: the tenor, Tamburini the barytone, and 
Lablache the bass, as those of Artét,Ole Bull, and Vieuxtemps ; it would be as 
absurd to decide ex cathedra the superior flavour of beef, maiton, or veal. 
These artists are all of different schools, and play in different styles; we may 
add that Artét performs passages in canéali/e that neither of the other, can sur- 
ee we doubt, indeed, if either can equal—and that is hes forte ; Ole 
Bull brings to light many an occult quality of the violin, he is likewise always 
just, and never draws a harsh bow; and these are jis best qualities; Vieux- 
temps has a splendour and richness in his style, there is a reflecting spirit that 

emanates from it, and the hearer imagines that he has listened to something 
worthy of the dignity of human nature, and this is Ais forte. As for their seve- 
ral faults or defects, if we dare utter the supposition of them, we would say 


turned by an abrupt change in the direction of the stream down which he must 
necessarily travel. Thirdly, Mippte Ace. The man has now got among 
rocks and breakers, whirlpools and rapids, the tempests are howling around 
him, and the clouds are assuming the forms of demons, who may be called The 
Passions of human life; the boat 1s irresistibly pursuing its course towards a 
dark gulph, whilst its passenger looks upward for heavenly help. The guardian 
angel is seen in the heavens, with looks directed towards the distressed voyager. 
Fourthly, O.p Ace. The boat is a battered crazy vessel, the figure of Time has 
disappeared, the voyager is a decrepit old white-headed man, the passage of the 
vessel is directly towards a dark hody of clouds which shut out the prospect ‘of all 
heyond ; but the guardian angel who has now returned to be a comforter, points 
towards heaven, where the mortal, now near his end, by faith has a glimpse of 
immortal joys and splendours tocome. ‘Thus endsthe series. The accessorial 
and landscape helps to these pictures are most exquisitely appropriate, and, as 
the visiter has ample time to pause and examine both the skill of the artist and 
the lesson proposed in each painting, we venture to say that a more rational gra- 
tification cannot be found than the contemplation of them. 

Two other paintings are here which furnish a striking lesson of the mutabili- 
ties of human affairs; these paintings have the appropriate title of “ The Past 
and the Present.” The following is the artist’s own clear description of 
hem .-— 

“Tue Past.—In this picture the artist has attempted to represent the cas- 
tle of some Prince or Noble of the Middle Ages in its primal strength and mag- 
nificence. A ‘Tournament is passing beneath its walls. ‘Two Knights are tilt- 
ing before the assembled multitude of Nobles and Peasantry. Fronting the 
spectator is the Royal pavilion, and immediately in the foreground of the pic- 
ture, the throne of the on of Beauty, and on the left are the tents of the 
Knights, Challengers, &. Tue Presenr. The scene of this last picture is 
still before the spectator ; but greatly changed. The halls of the castle are 
roofless—the sunlight and breezes play on the weeds and flowers, which cling 
to their ruined arches. The massive and lofty tower, that seemed to bid defi- 
ance to man and the elements, is dilapidated and crumbling todecay. A stag- 
nant pool stands on the tilting et and a solitary shepherd feeds his floc 
where once stood the Royal pavilion and the Throne of the Queen of Beau- 
ty.” 

To this we may add another touching and delicate stroke, which, perhaps, the 
artist never intended, but which is greatly to tke point. There is a humble par- 
ish chorch in the back ground of the first picture, and, when all other works of 
man have decayed or perished, the humble parish church still stands in good 
repair, and cheerfully dots the landscape as it did before. 

We have not room this week to detail the remaining fine works of art in this 
exhibition ; and we are hardly sorry for it; for we shall thus be able tokeep up 
attention to the subject in our next. 

Sr. Groror’s Society.—Ball and Supper.—We rejoice unfeignedly to find 
that the tickets for this benevolent object are in great demand, and that there 
is every probability of its being numerously and fashionably attended, and the 
charitable funds thereby satisfactorily increased. The Ball will take place on 


Friday evening neat, and a brilliant affair it willbe. See advertisement on our 


that Artot is not so much waster of the greatest difficulties, that Ole Bull, with 
abundance of tendemess, is deficient in real feeling ; and that Vieuxtemps—we) 


last page. 
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Literary Notices. 


Companion To THE ann New Testaments. 2 vols, large 8vo. New 


York: Wm. Jackson.—In these days of threatened “ heresy and schism,” it}| 


more immediately behooves every one to be able to“ give a reason for the faith 
which is in them.’? Gloses and false interpretations so abound, that it will not 
do for any christian who is capable of enquiring and reasoning for himself, to pin 
his faith blindly on the sleeve of others, but, while he listens with respect to 
his spiritual teacher, he should likewise “read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest” for himself. Now to so valuable and important an end, here is a book 
in which are condensed the labours cf more than a hundred divines, venerated 
for their wisdom, and trusted for their care. These have abundantly illustrated, 


explained, and reconciled, all the passages of the canon of scripture, have 


made the closet-study of the Bible a comparatively easy task, accessible to very 
limited pecuniary means, and have added incidentally a large body of miscel- 
janeous information connected with the same subject. We could hardly re- 
commend this valuable book too much at any time, but particularly at this junc- 


ture when theological controversy is so rife, and at this season, the advent of 


Christians and the threshold of a new year. It is good to have such a work 


in possession, it is an excellent one to present to others. Besides the qualities 


we have described it is abundantly embellished with plates and maps. 
oTHer Porms. By Eliza Cook. New York: Langleys.— 
No wonder that the ordinary annuals which have struggled through a quarter 


land contains seven finely executed plates. We doubt not that the publishers 
have got it ready, at this particalar juncture, as an appropriate New Year's 
‘Present, and we think that they have selected judiciously for such a purpose. 
Tue Mysteries or Paris. By Eugene Sue. New York: Winchester.— 
‘The tenth and concluding number of this edition is now published, and the 
whole will make an elegant volume. 

Tue Kyickersocker Macazine ror Dec., 1843.—The present number 
completes the 22d Volume of this very excellent periodical. We should say 
that the very fact of its being sustained through so long a career speaks vo- 
umes in itsfavour. 

MEXICO. 
Santa Anna, who, as before stated, had been elected President by a lar, 
‘majority, was at Vera Cruz, preparing the forts and otherwise getting in readi- 
‘ness for the arrival of the British fleet, which was daily expected from Havana. 
| Some remarkable ancient ruins have been recently discovered in the Depart- 
‘ment of Oajaca. In reconnoitering the district of Teotitlan, in order to ascer- 
‘tain the best route for a road, the surveyor, Rafael Villa Gomez, came upon 
'* the ruins of a great town” (poblacion.) It had been only partially explored 
jat the date of our advices, but the ruins of more than 100 houses had already 
‘been observed, and the guide said the principal edifices were still beyond. 
These ruins are called “ The Palaces of Mitla”’ ‘They exhibit a style of 
‘architecture altogether unlike the styles known in art, either ancient or modern ; 
jyet they are not wanting in oo proportions, symmetry and beauty, which give 
‘splendor and grace to the whule, as well as to the P ad This ruined town 
must have been built by a race which preceded the Mexicans, but whether by 


of a century should fall before such antagonists as have of late sprung up 
against them. Instead of namby-pamby rhyming, and feeble story-telling, we 


‘the Indians, or a people still more remote, is a question which belongs to the 
‘antiquarians, and we are not disposed to go into it here 
| 


have the healthy, heart-moving poetry, and the exquisite sentimeyts of such aj) 


writer as Eliza Cook, embellished also with even superior illustrations, and got} 


up with all the elaborate care and beauty that mechanical skill can give them. 
Under such circumstances doggerel and nursery tales must sink. Who has 
not heard of Eliza Cook? Who knows not that in England she is the present! 
mistress of the classic lyre? Who is ignorant of the heartfelt respect and af-! 
fection borne towards her by kindred spirits of the United States’ If such 
there be, let theia read the following extract from the preface to this American, 
edition of the works, and be satisfied :— : 

“ Eliza Cook has been a frequent contributor to the English literary periodi- 
cals during the last five or six years, and her articles have been very generally 
reprinted m the gazettes of this country, so that her name is nearly as familiar 
to every class of American readers, as those of her illustrious countrywomen, 
Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Norton. Her poems are of that description which are 
most sure to win the popular favour. ‘They have a social character. They 
are pleasant reading for the fireside. They portray with simplicity and truth 
the kindly affcetions, and awaken the better feelings. Her “ Old Arm-chair ” 
has touched in a thousand hearts a chord that echoed its plaintive sorrow ; and 
many of her other songs and ballads awaken responsive notes of gaicty or sad- 
ness as often as they are read. Her poetry, though generally free and spirit- 
ed, 1s still feminine and It is by a joyous, generous 
feeling, yet abounds with a quiet, religious beauty, With such flowers as one 
would cull to wreathe a garland for the tomb. 

‘* Every reader—especially every reader of poetry—wishes to know some- 
thing mogg of an author than can be learned from his works, though these ge- 
nerally give a tolerable idea of their creator's mental nature. The 
Miss Cook, in the title-page of this volume, is said to be very true and life-like ; 
and we have happily a sketch of ancther kind, which we are sfre is not less 
faithful. It is from a familiar letter by one of the cleverest women of our own 
country —with a genius like that of her English friend—and was addressed to 
us but a few weeks ago. 

‘«« It is now about five years,” remarks Miss Osgood, in the letter from which 
she has kindly permitted us to publish this extract, ‘since I met Eliza Cook in 
England. She was then, just what her noble poetry would lead you to ima- 
gine her ; a frank, generous, brave, and warm-hearted girl, about twenty years 
of age ; rather stout and sturdy locking in form, and with a face not handsome 
but very intelligent. Her hair was black and very luxuriant, her eyes gray and 
full of expression, and her mouth indescribably sweet. For several weeks be- 
fore we met we carried ona playful and, on her part, exceedingly amusin 
and original correspondence Her letters are the most natural, spirited, off- 
hand and off-heart effusions imaginable. As our first meeting was ra- 
ther a droll one, perhaps an account of it will amuse you. Miss Cook was an- 
nounced one morning when, unfortunately, our only reception-room—my hus- 
band’s atelier—was occupied by a sitter. What was to be done! I must 
either deny myself or receive her in the entry. 
to do the former, so I seated myself, with as much dignity as I could well as- 
sume, under the circumstances, on the top stair, and desired the servant to 


rtrait of 


I was far too eager to see her, || 


CANADA—PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Kingston, Saturday, 9th December, 1843 

| Thisday, at Three o'clock, P. M.,His Excellency the Governor General 

\proceeded in stste to the Chamber of the Legislative Council inthe Parlia- 

ment Building. The Members of the Legislative Council being assembled, 

‘His Excellency was pleased to command the attendance of the Legislative As- 

sembly, and that House being present His Excellency the Governor General 


| was pleased to close the Third Session of the First Proviuciai Parliament with 


ithe following Speech :— 
i} Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the Le- 
| gislative Assembly : 
\| In consequence of the interruption which our joint labours have undergone, 
‘entirely against my inclination, and from causes over which I have had no coa- 
trol, I now meet you for the purpose of relieving you from further attendance 
jin Parliament. Fae sensible of your unremitting application to your arduous 
|\duties during the Session which has been so unexpectedly shortened, and I trust 
| that the measures which you have passed, and to which I have given the Roy- 
|\al Assent in Her Majesty’s name, will prove beneficial to the Country. Some 
|Bilis I have been under the necessity of reserving for the consideration of Her 
|Majesty’s Government, either from the impractibility of their being carried inte 
on other measures which have not passed 
rerogative of the Crown, or being of a 
nstructions, renders that proceeding impera- 


| 


show her up. She came. I told her gravely that the staircase was my draw- 
ing-room, pro tempore ; and resigning, as courtesy required, the highest seat to 
my guest, I took the next, at her feet. In five minutes—thanks to the infor- 
mality of her reception!—-we were chatting as gaily and freely as if we had 
known each other for years. But our conversation was interrupted, to my dis- 
may, by the arrival of more visitors, and the stairs were soon nearly occupied, 
It was a gay party, I assure fous and Eliza Cook was the soul of it. 

The sitter happened to be the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Imagine the surprise of that 
dignified and distinguée personage, when she encountered that party on the 
flight of stairs !’” 

Many a time have we occupied ourselves most delightfully in selecting pas- 
sages from the works of this Porrgss, for the columns of a contemporay jour- 
nal, and we now have pleasure in the recollection. We consider ourselves as 
having done much in making her talents known in this country, and we have 
pride in the remembrance. We would now only add that the book before us is 
not only the most elegant in external but the most classic in internal qualities, 
and is, emphatically, ** The Book of the Season.” 


. 


Tue Sevect Works or Mrs. Extis. New York.’ Langleys.—This is an 
illustrated edition of writings which do honour to the writer, and are a great 
moral boon to the public. All families are or ought to be familiar with “The 
Wives of England,” and the supplementary writings of the same class by the 
very clever authoress, who seems to have a laudable anxiety for the advance-| 


Law, or from their | 

ltive 

| Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

plies. It will be mv duty to take care that they be disbursed with the utmost 
jeconomy consistent with the efficiency of the public service. 

I trust that on your return to your homes you will, by precept and example 
jendeavour to secure the blessings of harmony and brotherly love among all 
sirable place of refuge for the superfluous population of the Parent State, whose 
settling here is fraught with benefit to themselves and the Colony; while dis- 
ieg their destinies with those of a country unceasingly troubled ; I hambly hope 
that the blessing of the Almighty will render this a prosperous and happy land 
jour Cracious Sovereign as an integral portion of the British Empire. I will 
now, Gentlemen, say farewell ; and I trust that we shall meet again to renew 

The Honourable the Speaker of the Legislative Council then declared that 
jit was the pleasureof His Excellency the Governor General that the Parlia- 

Previous to the prorogation of the Provincia! Parliament, His Excellency 
the Governor General gave his assent ‘o the following, among other enactments 
An actto abolish imprisonment in execution for debt, and for other purposes 
therein mentioned. 
duce and live stock imported into this province. 

An act farther to provide for the establishment and maintenance of common 

an act to repeal a certain act therein mentioned, and to make further provi- 
sion for enabling the Provincial Government to purchase the stock held by pri- 

An act for the establishment and maintenance of common schools in Upper 
Canada. 

Our latest dates are Kingston, Dec. 13th. No new ministry has been formed 
but a provisional council has been appointed, to be composed of Messrs. Daly, 
one or two other gentlemen unconnected with politics, unti] a more permanent 
arrangement can be mad@ 

The official papers of Mr. Laiontaine have been placed in the hands of a con- 
fidential member of the Lower Canada Bar, and those of Mr. Baldwin in the | 

No public men are more throughly pledged to responsible Government as a 
principle, and to French equality in the Councils of the Governor than Mr. Dra- 
same sentiments, to consurt with t Ives men of similar princi and ad- 
lequate capacity for public business, and whom also the country will trust, is the 


ment of woman in amiable and moral qualities. The book is exceedingly neat, 


|/€xecution, owing to their dependin 
icharacter that, under the Royal 
| I thank you for the readiness with which you have voted the necessary sup- 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 
‘classes of the community. Peace and happiness will render our country a de- 
cord and strife must have the opposite effect of deterring them from connect- 
reaping the fruits of its own industry, and enjoying the powerful protection of 
our efforts for the public good with greater success. 
jment should stand prorogued to Monday the 15th day of January next. 
of the session : 
An act to continue for a limited time the duties imposed on agricultural pro- 
schools, and for the appropriating the fund for the support of the same. 
vate persons in the Welland Canal. 
An act to restrain party processions in certain cases. 
(the member of the late administration who did not resign,) Draper, Viger, and 
Messrs. Lafontaine, Aylwin and Morris, have left Kingston for their homes. 
hands of Mr. Draper. The Lafontaine ministry is therefore at an end. 
per and Mr. Viger. Whether they may be able, backed by a Governor of the 
problem remaining now to be solved. 


» 
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THE OWL’S SOLILOQUY. 
*Twas the twilight hour. ‘“ Tuwhit-tuwhoo !” 
Said the Owl, as he peered the branches through 

Of the grim old churchyard tree. 
“ Tuwhit-tuwhoo !’’—and he plumed his wing ;— 
“ They are silent now—they shall hear me sing— 
That will gladden their hearts,”’ quoth he. 


“ I'm the king of birds, and t'would ill agree 
With my royal state and dignity, 
To mix with the vulgar throng ; 
So I wait till the shades begin to fall, 
And the Earth is hushed,—then I charm them all 
With my soft melodious song. 


If I were to sing in the broad daylight, 
I’ve not the least doubt they would all be quite 
As pleased and as mute as now ; 
But I've often been told—and I think they’re right, 
That my voice has a grander sound by night, 
‘And my notes a richer flow. 


—Aha! there's that silly young bird again— 
That nightingale, with his tegious strain— 
Now really its very wrong :— 
He listened to me, one summer's eve, 
And ever since then, without my leave, 
He has tried to learn my song. 


Tuwhit-tuwhoo, tuwhoo, tuwhoo— 

He'll be sensible soon, what a vain to-do 
He has made, with his rivalry ; 

Indeed, I've a mind myself to teach 

‘The bird, how completely beyond his reach 
Is the tone of my minstrelsy. 


So now for a stave !—tuwhit-tuwhoo !” 

Said the Owl, as he fluttered the branches through, 
Of the grim, dark churchyard tree ; 

And a proud old fellow was he, that hour, 

As, perched on the top of the belfry tower, 
He hooted right dismally. 


Varieties. 


Westwoop. 


Cimax.—People take liquorice in winter tocure a cold, and liquor-ice in| | James Chesterman, Esq., 710 Broadway. 


summer to get cold. 
A Money Lenper.—He serves you in the present tense, he Jends you in 
the conditional mood, keeps you in the subjective, and ruins you in the fu- 
ture. 
Lord Byron 
of wit—“ Indeed,” said Rogers, ** it’s the foundation.” 


Mr. Bannister, going by a house that had been nearly all consumed by fire, 


, one day, observing to Rogers that punning was the lowest species) 


Che Anglo American. DecemBer 28 
| PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 
ENGRAVED IN ORIGINAL AND VERY SUPERIOR STYLE FOR 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 

We have at length the pleasure to announce that our long-promised engraving 
of WasHineTon is out of the hands of the distinguished engraver, Mr. J. Halpin, 
to whose skill it was confided, and that it will be ready for delivery in the course 
of a few days. We have examined it withpleasure and pride, and notwithstanding 
the bias which every one is believed to have in favour of that which is his own, 
we do not hesitate to affirm that it is by far the best executed portrait of Wash- 
ington that has been engraved in the United States. It is a fiteeal copy from 
the Painting, by the celebrated American artist, Gilbert Stuart, which at pre- 
sent adorns the State house at Hartford, Connecticut, and which has been pro- 
nounced by many, who knew the great American patriot in his latter years, as a 
most correct likeness. The price of such an engraving, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, would be considerably greater than that of a year’s subscription to 
Tue ANnGLo American, but the number of copies which we venture to presume 
will be required, induce us to enter upon so expensive an enterprise. We 
must, however, be distincly understood when we say that this plate of Wasx- 
INGTON cannot be given to any but to present subscribers who wr paid their 
full year in advance, and to new Subscribers who shall pay for a full year or 
more in advance. It must be obvious that to none other can so expensive a 
present be afforded. The price to non-subscribers will be upon the lowest 
scale that circumstances will permit, namely—Prints, two dollars—Proofs, 
three dollars. 


Park Cheatre. 
ONDAY (CHRISTMAS DAY) Dec. 25, 1843.—‘‘ Jane Shore,” and for the first time 
these ten years, the grand Melo-Drama of ** Valmondi.” 
During the week Mr. BOOTH and various other eminent performers wij! appear. 
The Italian Troupe are engaged and will appear in the Ist week in January 


During the Holydays the prices of admission will be reduced to Boxes, 50 cents ; Pit, 
25 cents ; Gallery, 12 1-2. 


ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 

HE SECOND ANNUAL BALL AND SUPPER ia aid of the Charitable Fund of the 

St. George’s Society, will take place at Niblo’s Saloon, Broadway, on Friday evening 
the 29th Dec. Tickets, to admit a Gentieman and two Ladies, $8. tra Lady’s tickets 
$2. Single Gentleman’s tickets $6, may be obtained of— 
Joseph Fowler, Esq., President, 57 Waill-st. | R. Pennell, Esq., M. D., 94 Chamber-st. 
R. N. Tinson, Esq., Ist Vice-President, 177 | J. W. Bradshaw, Esq.. M D..I7 Murray -st. 
Broadway. Alfred Waller, Esq.. 130 Pearl-st. 
John Taylor, Jr., Esq., 2d Vice-President, | John Warrin, Esq., 72 Maiden Lane. 
72 Beaver-street. Join Campbell, Esq , Brooklyn. 
A. Barclay, Esq., U.B.M Consul, Exchange | Henry Norris, Esq., 40 Pine-st. 


= 


Buildivg. James B. Eliiman, Esq., 211 Pearl-st. 
T. Dixon, Esq., 51 William-st W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq , 61 Water-st. 
| E. W. Canning, Esq.,6 William-st. 


Charles B. Elliman, Esq., 211 Pearl-st. | Henry Jessop, Esq , $1 John-st. 

Henry Owen, Esq , 91 John-st. Septimus Crooks, Esq., 9) John-st. 

Edmund Baldwin, Esq.,155 Broadway. E. W. Hoskin, Esq., Albion Office. 

J K. Bradbury, Esq , 72 Beaver-st. Robert Bage, Esq., 143 Water-st. 

Henry C Hobart, Esq., 59 Wall-st. | James Sheward, Esq , 104 John-sc. 

Esq., 57 Broad-st. J. R. Walters, Esq., 296 Broad way. 
ec. Qt. 


OUQUETS.—W. RUSSELL, @orist, &c., Uenry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
respectfully informs his friends and the Public, that he ean supply them with Bou- 


inquired whose it was ; being told it was a hatter’s—“* Oh, then,”’ rejoined he,| quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices of the Season.— 


“the loss will be much felt.” 


“ Boy, what is your name ?”’ “ Robert, sir,’ Yes that is your Christian name ; 
but what is your other name? “ Bob, sir.” 


Queer philosophers these children. ‘‘ Ma do combs eat ?”’ “No, child.” “ Well, 


what do they have teeth for ?” 


Important Apvice.—A gentleman who has occasion to walk with two ladies, 


one umbrella, should always go in the middle—that secures a dry coat to himself 
and is showing no partiality to either of the ladies. 

Aviev.—There is something beautifully pious and tender about that word 
of sad import, “ adieu !"’ That is, ‘‘ May God guard you—to God I commit 
you.”’ 

Bettmen.—Bellmen were first appointed in London, 1256. They were toring 
their bells at night, and cry, “ Take care of your fire and candle, be charitable 
to the poor, sad pray for the dead.” 

An Ixsurep Wire.—“ You villain,” exclaimed a virago to her husband, 
“you don’t give me anything to lay hold of, you don’t; but I hate you the more 
for it, Ido!” 

An Iris Sportsman.—‘ Patrick, you fool, what makes you stale after that 
rabbit, when your gun has no lock on!” “ Hush! hush! my darlin’, the rabbit 
don’t know that !” 

** My son,” said an affectionate mother to her hopeful heir, who was in a eoey 
time to be married, ‘ you are getting thin.” ** Yes, mother,” he replied, “Iam, 
and I expect shortly you will see my rib.” 

A farmer who occasionally accommodated a neighbour with a flitch of bacon 
at a killing season, being applied to, as usual, replied, “hanna yet made up 
= mind whether | shall kill mysel’ this year, or take a side of my fey- 

er.” 

Kine Groxer tux tHIrv.—A card, with the following inscription was left 
at the Queen’s house, on the 18th of March, 1801 :—‘ Captain Blake, of the; 
Grenadiers (George 1) was in the regiment of Colonel Murray, at the battle of] 
Preston Pans, in the year 1745. He was left. among the dead in the field off 
action, with no less than eleven wounds ; one so serious as \o carry away three 
inches of his skull ; has been preserved 56 years to relate the event, and ena- 
bled, through gengious protection, to make this, his personal inquiry after his 
Majesty's health.” 


Urders left at the Garden, or at Mr, W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. Dec 4$, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to cali the attem:ion of the TRADE to his Stock of the above well 
known and highlyesteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 

The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points, 

Do do 2, fine do 

Do do 3,medium do 
The design of this Pen is to give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
|possesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
ed the different i of hand writing may be suited, 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No s—a first quality article, on cards. Each package 
lof a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as follows :— 


|| Abbotsford, Stratford- upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 


dral, London. 
No.9 and ]0—The WasuineTron PEN, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered ia the U. States, and they are put 


up in a style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


Patent, Magnum Bonum, 

Victoria, Damascus, 

Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


on cards and in boxes. 

The pubiic will best guard against the imposi'ion of counterfeits by observing on each 
}genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped io tull “Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 
A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ‘ Gillott’s,” also for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 


CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his office to No.6 Anu Street, 
(office of the Anglo American), where he will be pleased to supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the “ Phil. Sat. Courier,” ** Post,” and “* Museum ;”’ 
Boston ‘“‘ Uncle Sam,” ‘Yankee Nation,” and “Boston Pilot,” “ Anglo American,” 
‘* New Mirror,’ ‘“‘ Weekly Herald,” “ Brother Jonathan,” ‘‘ New World,” “ Rover,” &c., 
and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, 
Aug. 19-tf. ~ No. 6 Ann Street 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE4KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 

ReFeRENcEs.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Ksq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H. Burnley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 


Tue Caittern Hunpreps.—The Chiltern hills are a chain of eminences 
composed of chalk and loam, mixed with flints, separating the counties of Bed- 
ford and Hertford, passing through the middle of Bucks, from ‘Tring, in Hert- 
fordshire, to Henley, in Oxfordshire. Anciently they were covered with thick- 
ets of beechwood, but these have long since been cleared. Burnham, Desbo- 
rough, and Stoke, are the three Chiltern Hundreds, which have a steward ap- 
ae by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a salary of 20s. and all 
ees. By accepting this nominal office, amember vacates his seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

Vatus or Loexs.—At the Newcastle bazaar a young gentleman lingered 
for some time at one of the stalls, which was attended by avery handsome 
young lady. “The of your inspection of my wares,” said the fair dealer, 
“tis half-a-crown, sir.” ‘I was admiring your beauty, ma'ain, and not that of 


Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., ~- Fowler, Esq., Arent 8S. Depeyster. Esq., H Peugnet, 
Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadeiphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., ¢Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. 0. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay . 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq,, (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 
Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 


Sandersons’ franklin Honse, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 


PHILADELPHIA. (July 15-3m’* 
_WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
A.L. Norton. New Orleans. 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Atg. 26-tf. 


J M- TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beckman-streets,) New 


r s,” replied the t. ‘ That is five shillings,responded the lady with 
goods gs: 


with, Scots 


; and no demand perhaps, was ever more cheerfully complied Wy Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


IP Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, S and Reasonably. 
May 
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